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One of two great murals 
recently placed in the 
Walker Memorial at the 
Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. They 
were painted by the dis- 
tinguished artist, Edwin 
H. Blashfield, and are 
some ten feet wide and 
twenty-five feet high. In 
this panel the artist 
shows Humanity, repre- 
sented by the mother 
and her children, being 
led forward by Knowl- 
edge and Imagination, 
from Chaos to tHe Light. 
In the foreground chil- 
dren are shown carrying 
the Scales of Justice 
without which no real 
progress is possible. 
Above, the Dove of 
Peace hovers and be- 
yond in the background 
the worlds whirl in celes- 
tial space. 
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A Message 
from the President 





Charting 
Our 


Course 








Cet Are 





Dear Parent-Teacher Members 
and Friends: 


HERE is a vogue today for maps; maps adorned by old-time symbols and sailing 
vessels of obsolete form. It pleases us to put ourselves in the imaginative past 
and sail from port to port so quaintly named and pictured. The courses plotted 
in earlier times interest us from the viewpoint of today—because of the courage of the 


ancient mariner, his dependence upon wind and weather, and his faith in his frail 
vessels. 





Today our captains and navigators chart their courses upon such scientific 
measurements that year after year there is slight deviation as vessels sail from port 
to port. Lighthouses, buoys, beacons, compasses, and sextants are ready to warn the 
navigator of dangerous rocks or shoals that would thwart his successful passage. Prep- 
arations for the voyage, accurately made and based upon past experience, are carried 
out in fullest detail; no fear of storm or famine worries the crew. Infinite capacity 
for perfecting plans brings success to all sailings, and “happy landings.” 

This month in every state our parent-teacher ships are about to leave for new 
ports or to change captains. While each captain is responsible for the success of the 
journey, he is accompanied by navigators of tried ability who assist in directing the 
true course of the voyage. Our president- captains must chart the course of the year’s 
journey upon the maps drawn by the experience of the past. Each must turn to the 
log book of minutes for records of successful ventures and of dangerous hazards. The 
rocks of misunderstanding and the shoals of inefficiency should be guarded by friendly 
lights of good-will and careful leadership. 

Few vessels put back to port. Our parent-teacher voyagers should realize that 
there is on each trip much in common with every other sailing. There is the same 
beacon light of our ideals to beckon us to safe ports; the invaluable experience of those 
who have traveled before us. Too often new president-captains fail to see that in 
assuming command they are in charge of a vessel that is in the midst of a successful 
journey to a desirable and not far-distant haven. They turn back to start anew, 
wasting effort and failing to see the port ahead. Study your location on your parent- 
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teacher map—are you approaching your safe landing? What was the course plotted 
out before you started? Do you need more sail, more steam, more courage to follow 
it through? Don’t turn back; if your course was carefully laid out, go forward, with 
the gallant assistance of the crew. True, you may have to deviate from the old course 
to avoid some new and unforeseen misfortune, but keep your eyes on the compass of 
the ship. Lack of continuity is a weakness of our parent-teacher sailings ; make careful 
plans and carry on even if several captain-presidents are necessary to bring the ship 
to a successful port. One does not need to choose a new direction if the old one was 





wisely charted. 


With clear eyes, cool brains, firm hands, let us take hold as captains and crews 
should who loyally sail our parent-teacher seas. May our maps be clear, our courses 


true and direct, our voyages safe and happy. 


Tie High aan 


President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 


American Education Week 
November 10-16, 1930 





education from their pulpits. 





American Education Week is more widely observed each year. In 1929 in at least 
14 states the governors issued proclamations, thousands of schools issued special invita- 
tions to the public to visit the schools, state departments of education issued special 
bulletins, clubs included discussions of education in their programs, newspapers carried 
news and feature articles and editorials on the work of the schools, clergymen discussed 


The increasing effectiveness of this annual event has been due to the cooperation of 
all friends of education. School officers and teachers, officers of parent-teacher organiza- 
tions, and all who are interested in increasing the service of the schools to the public 
are invited to duplicate this sheet and give it wide distribution. 








HE tenth annual American Educa- 

tion Week, under the sponsorship of 

the American Legion, the U. S. Office 
of Education, and the National Education 
Association, will be observed November 
10-16, 1930. American Education Week 
each year includes Armistice Day. It is the 
purpose of this annual event to acquaint the 
public with the aims, achievements, and 
needs of the schools. 

The program of the week emphasizes 
that broader ideal of education as set forth 
in the seven cardinal objectives of educa- 
tion as defined by the National Education 
Association: Health and safety; worthy 
home membership; mastery of the tools, 
technics, and spirit of learning; faithful 
citizenship; vocational and economic ef- 
fectiveness ; wise use of leisure ; ethical char- 
acter. 
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The general program of the work, out- 
lined day by day below, will be adapted 
to the needs of each state and community 
in which it is carried out. 

Monday, Nov. 10—The Schools and the 

Enrichment of Human Life. 

Tuesday, Nov. 11—How Schools Pro- 

mote Patriotism and World Under- 


standing. 

Wednesday, Nov. 12—The Schools of 
Yesterday. 

Thursday, Nov. 13—The Schools of To- 
day. 


Friday, Nov. 14—What the Schools 
Have Helped the Individual to 
Achieve. 

Saturday, Nov. 15—What the Schools 
Have Helped America to Achieve. 
Sunday, Nov. 16—The Schools of To- 

morrow and the Future of America. 
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As School 
Begins 


By H. AppINGTON BRUCE 


Gy 


HE long vacation is at its end. From 

mountain and seaside resorts, from 

the broad expanses of the farm and 
the scant playgrounds of the city, the chil- 
dren have come trooping back to their 
schools. Children and teachers alike are 
now in process of readjusting themselves to 
classroom work. It is a trying process for 
both teachers and children; and for this, it 
must be added, the parents of the children 
are mostly to blame. 


Summer Study 
| Fe one thing, parents are to blame be- 


cause of their almost universal custom 
of requiring no intellectual effort, or al- 
most no intellectual effort, from their 
children throughout the long vacation; of 
letting the children give themselves so com- 
pletely to amusement as to acquire habits 
of mental indolence which make it hard for 
them to buckle down to study when school 
reopens. This is not saying that the long 
vacation should not be largely a playtime. 
One of its basic purposes is to provide in- 
creased opportunity for growth through 
play. But it does children no harm—it 
does them a great deal of good—if they are 
expected and tactfully induced to inter- 
mingle a little study with their play. 

It is vitally important for parents to ap- 
preciate that the mind as well as the body 
grows soft and flabby if allowed to be inert 
for any length of time. Still worse, pro- 
longed mental inertia, like prolonged bodily 
inertia, breeds distaste for effort. “Then 
when effort is required—as it inevitably is 
for every child on the reopening of school— 
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A Few Finishing Touches 


there is a resistance which interferes more 
or less seriously with the gaining of knowl- 
edge. 

All teachers can bear witness to the truth 
of this from personal experience of the dif- 
ficulties of September and October. It ac- 
counts for the demand now and again heard 
from educators for a remaking of the school 
year, so that there shall be no prolonged 
break in formal schooling. The demand is 
likely to remain unheeded. Yet the fact 
does remain that to permit children to be 
study-free for an entire summer vacation 
is to breed mental laziness and to hamper 
mental growth. That parent is wisely kind 
who takes pains to see that his or her little 
ones are not wholly mental idlers during 
the summer months. 

It is not a question, though, of forcing 
children to learn something in the summer. 
It is a question of observing, and if neces- 
sary creating, personal interests that will 
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stimulate the children to read and study of 
their own accord—it may be geography, it 
may be history, it may be literature, it may 
be science, it may be the beauties and mar- 
vels of nature. 

The range of subjects is as wide as the 
range of mental activity. For all these sub- 
jects there are books adapted to children’s 
comprehension. And once a child becomes 
an eager reader of any kind of knowledge- 
imparting, curiosity-satisfying books, he pos- 
sesses a sure antidote to the mentally 
disorganizing effects which teachers so fre- 
quently have reason to attribute to the long 
vacation. 

Unhappily this course, the ideal course, 
is the course which only the exceptional 
parent today takes. That is one reason why 
so many children find it hard to readjust 
and study to good purpose when school 
reopens. Another, and no less important 
reason, affecting not only children’s read- 
justment but their progress through the 
school year, is the fact that, once school has 
‘reopened, many parents act as if the whole 
responsibility for their children’s success in 
school rested with their children’s teachers. 
This is an attitude no less unfair to the 
children themselves than to the teachers. 


Parents Often Handicap the 
Teachers 

oR the actuality is that unless, all 
| petted the school year, parents heart- 
ily and definitely cooperate with teachers, it 
is impossible for the latter to do their full 
duty by the children in their charge. The 
so-called inefficiency of the schools, of which 
we have been hearing more with every pass- 
ing year, is largely, if not mainly, due to 
lack of parental cooperation. 

Children, for example, cannot study to 
good purpose unless their physical health is 
safeguarded in the home. Any doctor can 
tell a parent what ought to be done in the 
matter of diet, clothing, sleep, and health 
habits in general, to keep a child physically 
fit for school work. Yet again and again we 
find parents who give virtually no thought 
to this. 

They dress their children unhygienically, 
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let them eat indigestible food, perhaps give 
them too much or too little food, let them 
sleep in badly ventilated rooms. Instead of 
taking care not to over-excite their ner- 
vous systems, they continually keep the chil- 
dren under one kind or another of nervous 
stress. 

Just before the close of school this spring 
I called on a friend whose small boy was, 
I found, doing home work to the accom- 
paniment of radio entertainers. My amazed 
protest met with the explanation that the 
racket of the radio forced the boy really to 
concentrate, hence to study better. On that 
theory the radio should be in constant opera- 
tion in every schoolroom. Alas! The poor 
boy’s marks at the June examinations indi- 
cated that he actually had been concen- 
trating, not so much on his lessons, as on 
the barkings of the radio’s jazz artists and 
alleged funny men. 

In many, many homes not only is the 
radio kept ceaselessly in operation, but the 
whole life of the household is one of fever- 
ish rush and restlessness. There is no re- 
pose, little self-control. And the children 
of the family are allowed to stay up later 
than they should, even permitted to go at 
night to the theatre or the movies. Such 
conditions do not make for physical fitness ; 
and they have a directly harmful effect on 
the mentality by causing the children ex- 
posed to them to become unduly interested 
in things which, acting as distractions, 
mrost certainly weaken their interest in study 
and their ability to pay attention to their 
lessons. 

For that matter, unless parents set their 
children a good example of sincere and in- 
telligent interest in worthwhile things, in- 
dustrious activity, and a sound morality, 
the developmental power of the school is 
necessarily lowered. For children, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, will take their 
parents as their models, and behave much 
as the parents behave. There is a world of 
truth in the reflection of the sagacious Karl 
Witte, “Our children are what we are. 
When we are good, they are good. They 
become kind, honest, industrious, and ami- 
able, in proportion as we are kind, honest, 
industrious, and amiable.” 
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The Wise Use of Letsure 


Contributions to this department will be made 
by the chairmen of. the following committees of 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers: 
Art, Drama, Pageantry, Motion Pictures, Music, 
Reading, and Recreation. 


Your Child and 
His Paintbrush 


By JANET BuRGOON 


RAWING is such a happy medium for 
1): child’s story telling that mothers 
want to safeguard it intelligently. 
How? What do the scrawls and daubs of 
paint mean in the language of childhood? 
Let us begin with the very young child 
who has been watching Mother use a pen- 
cil. He knows how to name it. He per- 
suades Mother that he can manage it with- 
out injury to himself. Mother makes sure 
that the point is not sharp. She looks about 
to be sure that there is nothing on the floor 
that might cause stumbling. Perhaps she 
goes further and finds a satisfactory place 
for little Johnnie to start his first drawing 
lesson. ‘“‘No, it is not something to eat. 
Feel of it, turn it around and about, and 
now do what Mother has been doing; con- 
nect it with the paper at this end.”’ 

Baby grapples with it. Finally he clenches 
the pencil tightly in his tiny fists. He smiles 
because he has control of this new object. 
He is less interested in the lines that he has 
made than in the fact that he has con- 
quered an object and added it to his collec- 
tion of the vanquished in this new compli- 
cated world. 

During the latter part of his second year 
the delight in controlling the pencil will be 
further emphasized by his ability to pro- 
duce lines as he wishes them to go. This 
gives him the same satisfaction that a loud 
toot on his new horn produces when he 
blows it ever so hard. It is the joy of ac- 
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complishment and he wants it to be recog- 
nized as such. 

His next step, usually after the drawing 
is completed rather than before or during 
the effort, is to interpret the drawing.. 
“See,” he says, “see the dog running away.” 
He presents you with a crumpled paper full 
of scrawls and scratches. He has an idea. 
It may not be clearly formulated in his own 
mind so he really could not record it ac- 
curately even had he the muscle control 
and nervous energy required to manipulate 
a small pencil. What should Mother’s at- 
titude be? 

It is well to remember that children even 
at this early age sense flattery and resent 
it. Nor is it helpful for Mother to say, 
“No, Johnnie, that is not a dog, this is the 
way to draw a dog. There, like this, and 
now you copy it.” Rather should she say, 
“Let us watch our dog next time and see 
just what he does when he is running.” 
Broaden his experience, cultivate his pow- 
ers of observation. Let him learn to think 
clearly about the objects he chooses to tell 
of in his drawings. He cannot, of course, 
immediately improve on his drawing of a 
dog running, but he will look carefully, and 
that is his best lesson at this time. 

Because a child’s world and an adult’s 
world are so completely different, copying 
a sophisticated outline cannot be a help in 
the art of drawing. ‘The picture must be in 
the child’s own mind and eye before he 
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can get anything out of the experience of 
putting his mental picture on paper. ‘The 
accurate outline is not the important issue 
in the matter. It is the child’s own vision 
of the object which should be clarified in 
his mind’s eyes. 

As he grows older and comes to his third 
and fourth years, large jumbo crayons may 
have been added to his collection of draw- 
ing utensils. He places spots and streaks 
of color on large sheets of poster board in 
unrelated designs. He is learning the names 
of colors and noticing their differences for 
his own use. This experience will help him 
to see color in things about him. Invite 





© Jowa Child Welfare Research Station 
Happy Results From Color and Paintbrush 


that kind of observation. Encourage it at 
every turn. 

He will like drawing with a wet sponge 
on a blackboard. There is opportunity for 
a wide sweep of his little arm and he pro- 
duces big objects in many different patterns. 
Then he may have a set of bottled water 
colors and long-handled paintbrushes to 
work with. He smears and splotches with 
this delightful coloring process. To an 
adult’s eye it sometimes does seem like a 
great waste of paint and paper,,but it is a 
necessary part of the child’s color training. 
He is finding his way about on paper. It 
is through this mess and through this means 
that he learns to understand and to react 
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to color harmonies. His teacher will give 
him some help in creating order in his 
work, in balancing forms, and arranging his 
composition. She will never, however, sub- 
stitute her outlines for his own perceptions 
of form. 

In his sixth and seventh years his draw- 
ings show a decided effort to record ac- 
curately the subject of interest. They are 
frequently side views that include all the 
varying characteristics of the subject, re- 
gardless of the angle from which the artist 
is seeing it. Children do not sense lights 
and shades by which adults understand 
depth. They see only the length and 
breadth as it is reflected 
on the retina. 

The very early expe- 
rience of childhood that 
allowed the investigator 
to see, touch, taste, smell, 
and hear, when he wished 
to get acquainted with a 
subject, is no longer pos- 
sible. It is all summed up 
in seeing and imagining. 
To be able to do this with 
any degree of correctness 
requires experience that 
comes with growing up. 
Children will ultimately 
become eye conscious to 
light and shade and will 
be able to see and inter- 
pret depth on paper. 

These flat surface 
drawings have beauty as well as literary 
value. There is sincerity and directness in 
every line, as well as an effort honestly to 
express an idea. Try to understand and 
appreciate them for what they are. In- 
telligent encouragement, again, does not 
mean flattery. Discouragement to these 
budding artists comes from the adult who 
expects either a camera view for his child’s 
picture, or one that shows power and vitality 
that no child can possibly feel or express. 
Trying to think with them on their level 
will help. 

Later, with the restlessness and self-con- 
sciousness that frequently come with ado- 
lescence, these early drawings are looked 
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upon with scorn. They are “funny.” They 
do not “look right.” It is during this time 
that many children, even those who showed 
promise in their early work, run away from 
drawing as an outlet for their self-expres- 
sion. Drawing, unlike learning to play the 
piano, cannot be carried along by forced 
practice periods. Drawing must always be 
the expression of the child’s own ideas about 
something he sees and feels and wants to 
say in drawing. It is during this period 
that much can be done to broaden his ex- 
perience in seeing life about him. He should 
be encouraged to see the beauty in every- 
day life wherever it can be found. He can 
see from the art exhibits how many thou- 
sands of artists have expressed clearly in 
many different ways some of the joys of 
being alive. It can be pointed out to him 
that the great artist is unlike the camera 
man who brings in exactness in outline. 
The artist chooses from the whole the vital 
points of beauty to talk about in his work. 
Just as the story teller cannot interest an 
audience in a series of facts, but in vary- 
ing emphasis, so the artist chooses his points 
to tell about in forms and colors. It is this 
choosing, balancing, eliminating, emphasiz- 
ing that give the same object so many 
appearances when presented by different 
personalities—personalities of different life 
experiences and different feelings. 

Teach these “almost adults” to see 
clearly, both objectively and subjectively. 
Develop a visional point of view. Let the 
child learn to think in terms of “what do 
I actually see—and what do I think of as 
I see—the object that reaches my eye.” 
This habit of seeing into and all around 
is well worth cultivating. 

A mother’s attitude toward a_ child 
through his drawing experience will be a 
great factor in their mutual understanding. 
She will not expect him to express his art 
with the knowledge of adult experience. 
The beauty of a child’s drawing lies in its 
directness and simplicity. It is a childish 
idea conceived in the child’s own mind and 
registered in his own way in form or color. 
Appreciate it for what it is. 

Help him by supplying him with plenty 
of paper, crayons, paints, and paintbrushes. 
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Let him play work as he wishes until his 
teacher with real knowledge of art directs 
him in relating his drawing to space for 
composition and balance. The ideas re- 
corded and the forms used for that record- 
ing will always be individual. 

Animate and inanimate existence around 
one takes on new beauty and new life as 
one learns to see them through thinking 
eyes. Whether or not your child becomes 
an artist, he will be the richer for having 
had such a lesson from his drawing experi- 
ence. 
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TO MAKE GREAT 
SCHOOLS 


By DoucLtas MALLocH 


We need great buildings for great schools, 
Walls that will stand till time is old, 
Made of such stone, laid with such tools, 

That every sill and beam will hold. 
And science here must bring her best, 
Her newest knowledge, latest lore ; 
But still they may not stand the test— 
Great schools must have one great thing 
more. 


We need great souls to make great schools, 
Or all our walls were laid in vain. 
Youth asks for reasons, not for rules; 
There’s more than Latin to make plain. 
The road of life lies just ahead, 
And here is youth, just at the dawn; 
The road of life is here to tread— 
We need great souls to lead youth on. 


We need great hearts to make great schools, 
Who speak the truth with voice and pen, 
Not doubting cynics, shouting fools, 
But noble women and clean men. 
We must have teachers who will teach, 
But law and justice, right, not rules. 
However high our roofs may reach, 
We need great. souls to make great | 
schools. 
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What Is Your “G. 0? 


By James L. McConauGHy 


URING September, a great army re- 

sponds to its marching orders. It 

is the largest army in America 
600,000 strong; it is the most significant 
army in our land— it is an army for peace, 
not for war. It will largely determine the 
leadership our country is to have two or 
three decades hence. It is the undergraduate 
body of our American colleges. 

Nearly one-quarter of a million young 
men and young women are new recruits— 
freshmen. These are nearly twice as many 
as went to college, for the first time, ten 
years ago. Many come from homes which, 
before the war, never dreamed of having 
a representative away at college. They 
come from every kind of home we have, 
rich and poor, American and foreign born, 
white and black—truly the college in 
America is today a concern of the mass, not 
of the class. 

They go to college for a multitude of 
reasons; some for the social attractiveness 
of college life and the supposed distinction 
college graduation gives—surely a low aim. 
Others go because they believe that at col- 
lege they can obtain the training which will 
be of definite financial value to them in 
later life—an aim more worthy, but far 
from justifying the gifts and sacrifices that 
are necessary for college doors to swing 
open to this eager horde. More, I hope, 
go because they know that college will give 
them an opportunity to develop the best in 
themselves, to grow by contact with mature 
minds and friendly associates. Although 
they well know that America will always 
find many of her finest leaders among the 
men who lack collegiate training, these boys 
and girls believe that a college. course will 
make them abler leaders for the America of 
tomorrow. 

It is appalling to think of the waste of 
which this army is capable. We who teach 
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One of the 600,000 


may be guilty by teaching what is not true, 
or teaching truth in a way that wastes the 
precious time and mental energy of our 
youthful students. They likewise may waste 
millions of dollars of time and energy by 
indolence and thoughtless misuse of the op- 
portunities provided for them by the gener- 
osity of home, the state, and the unselfish 
founders of colleges. What is more dis- 
heartening, either to parent or to teacher, 
than a $5,000 education wasted on a thirty- 
cent boy? 

So society and parents and college facul- 
ties ought to know more about how the 
education they are offering will be accepted 
and used by the student. We have our in- 
telligence tests that tell us the intelligence 
quotient of a candidate; but they do not 
tell us how this youth is going to use the 
brains he has and the knowledge we are 
about to offer him. Cannot some gifted 
twentieth century psychologist work out 
for us a “G. Q.,” Gumption Quotient, 
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something that tells us how much the boy 
or girl wants a college education, how hard 
he is willing to work to get it, and how 
much he is willing to sacrifice for the mystic 
letters “B.A.”? No real college has a 
place for the boy who is merely sent to col- 
lege ; its doors are open to the lad who feels 
a need for more education, and goes to col- 
lege self-prompted and self-inspired. I 
would prefer a freshman class whose motto 
was that good old Yankee ejaculation, 
“Well, | want to know,” to one without 
a single entrance condition but with no 
ambition. 


The College Student With 
“Gumption” 


HE student whose “G. Q.” is high 

would show it in a good many ways. 
Perhaps by thinking of this, fathers and 
mothers can get some idea whether they 
should urge their children to attempt col- 
lege. The boys and girls must realize that 
much more is expected of them than a lib- 
eral allowance and the loan of Father’s car 
—both of which usually indicate thought- 
lessness at home. Perhaps some boy dream- 
ing of the September some years hence when 
he will be ready for college, can, after this 
little self-examination, prepare himself bet- 
ter for the whole breadth of training which 
college offers. 

This college boy will be distinguished 
from the college drifter because he “takes 
an interest.” I suppose a smart young per- 
son can slide through college today without 
ever having his mind’s curiosity stirred, 
without ever digging down into anything 
he is being taught. Our college halls have 
too many passive resisters who are never 
shocked into mental endeavor. Smug com- 
placency with mediocrity is one of the worst 
vices of college folk. A youth with a high 
“gumption quotient” will ask his teachers, 
his fellow students, and himself, “why?” 
He will try to find out what there is in 
this apparently dry-as-dust subject that has 
led this professor to give fifty years of 
arduous work to it. He will find new prin- 
ciples of life, new ways of looking at things, 
new ideals, new convictions, new toler- 
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ances, new sympathies, new methods of liv- 
ing in this very human world. The boy who 
is not willing to sweat a bit with his brain 
to discover these ought not to knock at any 
college’s entrance gate. 

He should have an interest in things out- 
side the classroom, too. The word “college” 
originally meant a gathering of people, not 
a place with buildings or even a keenly 
trained faculty of professors. Alas for the 
boy who thinks college means studies only! 
The “greasy grind”—as expressive college 
slang describes him—is missing almost as 
much as the youth whose mind never wakes 
up at all. The grind neglects people—he 
lives only in books; college and life are 
made up of both. The college world is a 
cross section of life, with its politics, its 
clubs, its athletics, its social life. We can- 
not all share alike in these activities, but 
every college boy should have some touch, 
some experience, with these alluring, side- 
shows, without which the main tent of the 
circus will lose some of its thrill. The 
danger is in never entering any of these col- 
legiate side-shows, or in staying so long in 
them you miss the show in the main tent. 
As Ex-President Meiklejohn so well pointed 
out, the colleges should worry less about 
the boy who is interested in these activities 
and more about the occasional young man 
who has no activities, who day-dreams and 
fritters his time away in an attractive club- 
house, never “going out” for anything at 
all, so blasé and self-satisfied and lazy is 
he. The college gate ought to be shut 
quickly on him. 

And college students should take an in- 
terest in their bodies, too. Not so long ago 
a college concerned itself only about a stu- 
dent’s mind and soul. . Now it knows these 
are hardly worth training unless his body 
is strong and trained likewise. We have 
our health departments with their care- 
ful physical examinations, their required 
courses in hygiene, their medical directors 
concerned as much about preventing disease 
now or in the future as they are about cur- 
ing the occasionally ill college student. Al- 
lied with all of this is the new idea in 
physical education, or athletics, that gives 
the “dub,” the man who can never make 
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the team, a chance to play. He is taught 
games to play and enjoy later when he is 
a man of fifty, and when football and base- 
ball and basketball are memories only. 
There is no more foolish student than the 
one who allows himself to hate outdoor 
exercise—compulsory play. There may be 
no grandstand of cheering spectators to urge 
him on, but a vision of the man he is to be 
ought to make him welcome every oppor- 
tunity to come out of college w ith a body 
vastly superior and more useful to him 
than the one he brought as a freshman. 
This is not a sermon, but I cannot end 
without urging those whose castles in Spain 
include a college campus to remember that 
college offers a supreme opportunity to 
think through one’s relation to the spiritual 
values of life. This may come through 
courses in the Bible, and it may not; it 
may come through the brief—too often 
rather stilted—daily chapel service, and it 
may not; it may come through the Sunday 
sermon of a thought-provoking college 
preacher, and it may not. Comradeship 
with teachers, representing many shades of 
religious belief, and with fellow students 
who profess almost every faith or none at 
all, stimulate the thinking man toward some 
conviction about his God. His belief may 
not, probably will not, be exactly the same 
as that with which he entered college; it 
may not, often should not, be his final be- 
lief. The man to be pitied is the one who 
entirely neglects this keenly personal matter 
during the years of college growth. Life 
will be busier in later days, whether one 
finds one’s tasks in office, home, or field. 
College is a good time to think, to take an 
interest in things, and the Being who is 
behind it all is worth thinking about. 


Tests fora“G. Q.” 
4 all of these matters have to do with 


the future—when one is actually ad- 
mitted to college. How can a boy deter- 
mine whether his “gumption quotient,” his 
ability to take a definite interest in things, 
is high enough to justify college aspira- 
tions? I think he can get some idea, while 
still a student in school, if he will apply the 
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following tests, suggested by a keen college 
administrator, to himself now: 

First, does the boy take an interest in 
meeting his appointments without being 
prodded? In other words, has he a “self- 
starter’? No automobile is properly 
equipped today which lacks this important 
device. Unfortunately, a great many boys 
seem to have no “self-starters”; they have 

be prodded to be on time for every- 
thing. Such young people seldom succeed 
in college. 

Second, has he “gumption” enough to 
make himself study, do hard mental work, 
even when he finds it distasteful and other 
things attract him more? There are no 
study hours in the average college. No one 
will compel a boy to apply himself to his 
books. He has to be equipped to drive him- 
self on mentally. The boy who cannot do 
this is wasting his time and his parents’ 
money by going to college. 

Finally, does the boy know how to use, 
and not waste, money and time? It takes 
real “gumption” for a boy to carry money 
around in his pocket without spending it. 
It takes the same trait for a boy who is free 
from restraint, who has plenty of time, to 
make use of his “free” time properly. Too 
much time and too easy tasks harm many 
boys. The boy who has to work his way 
through college,’ at least in part, learns 
what money means and how time should 
be used. 

The boy whose “gumption quotient” 
these tests is high certainly deserves all [ 
encouragement possible in his aspirations 
for a college course. Care should be given 
now, during high school days, to the selec- 
tion of the college, particularly the type of 
institution; thought should be taken about 
the course of study in school. Sufficient for- 
eign languages and mathematics should be 
studied so that any college, which may later 
be determined upon, can be entered. Suffi- 
ciently early application should be made so 
that the boy will not face the disappoint- 
ment of finding that the college he has 
chosen has closed its lists, and he is left 
outside because he decided too late. If his 
“G. Q.” is high, determine now to send 
him somewhere to college. 
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SEPTEMBER AT 
SOLOMON’S 


By CHARLOTTE LYMAN REED 


King Solomon sat upon his throne. 
The poor old king was all alone. 
His wives and children were away 
Upon a summer holiday. 


All summer long he scarcely ate 
And sat all day in hungry state. 
No one there could make a cake; 
No one there could brown a steak. 








‘‘Now open up your schoolhouse doors, 
“And sweep the chalk-dust off the floors. 
“It is their duty to obey 

“And be here on the opening day.” 





Both far and wide he spread the word, 
And in the country mothers heard, 
And rushed around to dress and pack 
To get the wise king’s children back. 


It was September when the king 
Caused the schoolhouse bell to ring. 
That is why, both far and near, 
School opens at this time of year. 








“I must do something,” said the King, 

“In fact, I’d do most anything’ — 

The monarch scratched his shiny dome— 

orn . . 2 ” 
lo bring my wives and children home. 





And knowing that he must be fed, 

A bright thought popped into his head. 
“No mother wants her child a fool. 
“ll bring the children home to school.” 


He called the School Department in— 

The teachers made an awful din— 

“T’ve said I’d give my kingly crown 

“To bring my families back to town. 
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What My Father Means to Me 


A Symposium 


PREPARED BY Haroitp Lapp SMITH, Proctor, VERMONT 


HAT sort of fathers have the Proc- 
W tor school children anyway? How 

well are they filling their job of 
being a dad? What is the opinion of the 
children themselves ? 

These are the questions that made it seem 
worth while to ask the school children, 
from the fourth grade through high school, 
to write a composition on “What My 
Father Means to Me.” Since there was no 
desire, of course, to learn any particular 
child’s opinion of his father, the children 
were told to sign no names to their papers. 
They were supposed to cover four different 
points. 

1. What my father does for me 

2. What my father does with me 

3. What my father does that I wish he did 

not do 


4. What my father does not do that I wish 
he did 


Pal, chum, and companion are words 
most used by the children to describe their 
fathers. ‘Teacher, friend, helper, adviser, 
playmate, my ideal, my hero, a big brother 
—surely such appellations coming from our 
children make us proud. Listen to these 
descriptions : 

“I respect my father because he is a good, 
steady type of man and earns his living in 
an honest manner. I admire my father be- 
cause he is a man. I have never seen him 
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afraid, or hesitate to do anything which 
would be for the benefit of his family.” 

“My opinion of Dad? Why he’s a won- 
derful man. In fact, I think there isn’t 
another dad in the whole wide world as 
wonderful as he is. He’s a peach.” 

“I believe there are three factors that 
must exist between a father and his chil- 
dren. First, comradeship, which ‘leads to 
perfect understanding, which in its turn 
leads to trust. With these three factors as 
a base, any father should of a certainty ob- 
tain love, respect, confidence, and faithful- 
ness from his child.” 

Almost without exception the fathers are 
recognized as the providers, the wage earn- 
ers who buy the food and clothing and 
make the home possible. One child ex- 
presses this in an unusual way: 

“Every day he comes toiling home. He 
has done something for me. He has come 
home with the feeling of doing something 
for me. He has earned my living.” 

The point brought out by the greatest 
number of children is the enjoyment of out- 
of-door pleasures with their fathers, hikes, 
hunting and fishing trips, rambles in the 
woods, and auto rides. 

Next in frequency of mention is the 
father who is interested in what his chil- 
dren are doing, their school work, their 
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companions and their play. Here is the 
feeling of one: 

“I do not know what I like better than 
to have Father ask about the happenings of 
the day at school. I feel as though some- 
one is near me in my daily interests and 
therefore I strive to be able to give good 
reports. It also pleases me to have Dad in- 
terested in the funny, harmless capers at 
school. Dinner conversation is often di- 
rected toward school activities, therefore 
I can add to the conversation.” 

One child says: “I wish that my father 
would come and visit our school oftener 
and see how his daughter is getting along, 
but he does not.” 

The subject of report cards is mentioned 
repeatedly: “I bring my report card home. 
Perhaps I have had outside interests and 
have neglected my books more than I ought. 
As a result I have a C or two. Dad does 
not say, “This is disgraceful. There is no 
reason for such a report card as this. You 
have got to settle down and stop fooling. 
No more cards like this, understand!’ In- 
stead, we discuss what subjects are most 
difficult and how I can best raise my marks. 
I have heard pupils say, ‘I did not dare to 
show my report card to my father and so 
I had so and so sign it.’ I feel sorry for 
those boys and girls.” 

A large number speak of the father who 
shows an interest in their friends: “He 
takes an interest in my friends, knows whom 
I associate with, and urges me to have them 
frequently at our home. If this was cus- 
tomary in more homes there would be fewer 
street-corner meetings and acquaintances.” 

The subject of money is mentioned by 
all ages. In the lower grades the child’s 
opinion can often be summed up in, “I like 
my daddy because he gives me money when 
I ask for it.” Many of the older children, 
however, question the wisdom of this cus- 
tom and make eloquent appeals for a stated 
allowance. The feeling of many is ex- 
pressed in this way: 

“I wish my father would give me an al- 
lowance each week. Many children wish 
the same thing. If they had a father who 
would give them so much money which 
they should use for certain things that they 
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need, the children: would resnect their fath- 
er a great deal more than if he gave them 
money each time they asked for it.’ When 
the children have an allowance it gives them 
pride and a feeling of independence.” 

But in all the references to money and 
allowances, it is surprising that only three 
children are sufficiently impressed with the 
need of saving even to mention it. Are we 
fathers overlooking an important part in 


. child training in this matter? 


Father is looked upon as final authority 
in most homes and he is respected for it. 
But many make an appeal for a “reasoning 
dad.” The peremptory “no” without ex- 
planation is resented, especially as the chil- 
dren grow older. Listen to this: “If Father 
says ‘no,’ he listens with patience to my 
reasonings and then kindly points out where 
and why I am wrong. If only more parents 
took this method in disciplining their chil- 
dren there would be a smaller number of 
young people who do everything possible to 
deceive their parents for the sake of what 
they believe is ‘fun.’ ” 

Another sums it up: “When we do any- 
thing wrong he is always glad to sit down 
and talk the matter over.” 

To quote still again on this subject: “I 
admire Dad’s ability to make me obey. He 
is so jolly when he jokes, but when he de- 
mands something of me I understand im- 
mediately that he expects response. No, he 
does not use harsh words—it is the tone in 
which he speaks that brings results. It is 
a tone that is commanding and has a note 
of steady sureness in it.” 

“I like my dad because he makes me 
mind,” is the sentiment of several. 


I never realized before how keenly ap- 
preciative children are of a sense of humor. 
A score of children express their thanks for 
dads that can see a joke, can joke with them 
and otherwise be jolly. Hear what this 
child says: “People must be pleasant in 
order to be liked. Dad is pleasant most of 
the time and I consider this quality a pre- 
dominating quality. When he comes home 
from work he always greets me with a 
smile. Though he may be tired or troubled 
he does not reveal those troubles in his 
smile. That smile is genuine.” ? 
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CHILD WELFARE 


One chiid voiced his segret that his 
father was not jolly. Another is thankful 
for his father’s smile and two regret that 
their fathers seldom smile. 


Five children say they resent being teased 
by their fathers, although one suggests it 
may do her good to be teased occasionally. 
Two feel that their fathers nag at them 
about table manners and other everyday 
home events. One child feels insulted when 
corrected or disciplined before others and 
wishes Father wouldn’t do it. 

Perhaps the most startling observation 
for a school child to make and one that is 
worthy of consideration is this: “Everyone 
resents and dislikes ‘superiority.’ There- 
fore there should be a line drawn between 
‘authority’ and ‘superiority.’ ” 

Even with the best of intentions the two 
generations sometimes fail to get each 
other’s viewpoint. Here is an_ instance: 
“He helps me the best he can, but sometimes 
he doesn’t seem to understand me and | 
don’t understand him, so I feel rather in 
awe of him and can’t tell him all the things 
I would like to.” 

Another says: “I like my dad because he 
won’t always let me have my own way, 
and I’m glad, too.” 

The parent that is over-anxious to help 
his children is taken to task with the sug- 
gestion: “He does not let us dig for our- 
selves.” 

You would be surprised at the number 
of children who disapprove of the extent of 
their father’s smoking. One says: “I hate 
the fact that he smokes a great deal and if 
my father would only give up this hideous 
habit I would have a father that anyone 
would be willing to have.” Another dis- 
approves of chewing tobacco and still others 
say they like their fathers because they do 
not smoke. 

One child wishes his father would go to 
church with the family. In only five papers 
is there any reference to fathers having any 
part in the religious life of the children. 
One of these says: “And I like him for an- 
other thing. He makes me read the Bible 
or something important that will do me 
good. He taught me my prayers and has 
talked and read about God and Jesus 
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Christ. That is why I like my dad.” Let 
us hope that the fathers are actually more 
active in this phase of child training than 
the references would indicate. How many 
of us will have a guilty feeling when we 
read about a father who takes a nap on 
Sunday afternoon when the child wants 
him to take a walk? 


A high school senior draws a picture of 
a father who merits his child’s affection: 


. “Dad loves his family, every single member 


of it wholly and equally, and is always 
ready to do one of the many little things 
that make life happy for the youngsters. 
He doesn’t do too much for them; just 
enough to cultivate their love, not spoil it 
by over-cultivation. Dad would go without 
anything if he thought that any one of us 
wanted it, and he has a great many times. 
He sometimes puts himself out just to 
smooth out the bumps that are in the path 
of every child’s life and that can be rolled 
out at times by a little self-sacrifice on the 
part of a loving dad. 

“Dad’s sense of fairness is in my estima- 
tion unequaled and it is one of the quali- 
ties which, man to man, I love him for. He 
never chastises unless punishment is really 
deserved. Although I admit that a birch 
rod in a strong hand can do an unearthly 
amount of good, there are many times when 
Dad’s policy is worth all the birch rods in 
the world. These are the times when he 
takes us aside and gives us a heart-to-heart 
talk, which is always more beneficial than 
corporal punishment would have been, since 
perhaps we did not quite understand the 
full amount of the offense that we had com- 
mitted and would have been made mad, 
moody and revengeful by a whipping. 

“The keen sense of humor which is one 
of Dad’s outstanding characteristics is a 
valuable asset to a father who would be a 
pal to his boys. Dad never misses the point 
of a good joke, and always seems to take 
the optimistic view of any situation. He 
loves the company of young people and is 
deeply interested in all the sports that are 
dear to the heart of a boy. He laughs when 
they laugh and sympathizes with them when 
they sorrow. 

“These are just a few of my dad’s quali- 
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ties which I believe are necessary for every 
father to have in order to raise a good 
American family, and no matter what may 
be in store for me in the future, no matter 
whether I shall be rich or poor, smart or 
stupid, lucky or ‘jinxed,’ I will always keep 
my dad before me as an example and strive 
to make myself a copy of him, so that I 
may be worthy to be called his son.” 


The following summary was given to 
members at the meeting after the Sym- 
posium had been read. It served as an out- 
line reminder for parents to take home 
with them. 


Points Worthy of the Consideration 
of Parents, Emphasized by 
Proctor Children in Their Compositions 
on “What My Father Means to Me.” 


Father—a pal, companion, friend. 

Father—the wage earner respected for honest 
toil. 

Father—in the out-of-doors with children. 

Father—interested in the child and sympa- 
thetic toward the child’s activity in home and 
school. 

Father—interested in the child’s friends. 

Father—the story teller. 

Father—generous and public-spirited. 

Father—unselfish and self-sacrificing, respect- 
ing the rights of others. 

Father—self-controlled versus quick-tempered. 

Father—the tease, not liked. 

Father—the poor example as regards drink- 
ing, swearing, and excessive smoking. 

Father—authoritative but not superior. 

Father—the source of money. Appeal for 
allowances. Savings? 

Father—sympathetic in sorrow and troubles. 

Father—the final authority. Appeal for a rea- 
soning, not arbitrary dad. 

Father—the home lover and helpmate. 

Father—the playmate. 

Father—his attitude toward the movies and 
evening entertainments. 

Father—with a sense of humor, able to smile, 
not grouchy. 

Father—with a modern point of view. 

Father—the model for purity and honesty in 
speech and action. 

Father—patient and fair-minded. 

Father—neat, courteous and polite. 

Father—trustworthy, keeps his promises. 

Father—the church-goer and religious leader. 

Father—in accord with Mother in matters of 
discipline. 

Father—the ideal and hero for boys and girls. 





“Boy culture is just as much a science 
as bee culture or horticulture and is a much 
more difficult science than either of them.” 
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An Incident | 
of the } 


Summer Round-Up 


ANY children with physical disabili- 
Me are retarded in their mental de- 

velopment because parents are not 
properly informed in regard to special 
schools for handicapped children. 

In Chicago the Summer Round-Up dis- 
covered Helen, a little deaf girl eight years 
of age who had never attended school be- 
cause her mother did not know of any 
special school for deaf children. The Sum- 
mer Round-Up canvasser told the mother 
of the Parker Deaf-Oral School which takes 
children at two and one-half years of age, 
and Helen was immediately sent there; but 
she had missed five years of schooling at a 
time when educators believe it would have 
been most helpful. 

Through the Summer Round-Up the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
hopes to remedy this lack of information 
with regard to special schools which give 
handicapped children every possible chance 
for an education. Helen’s mother is very 
grateful for what the Summer Round-Up 
has done for her child and is a tireless 
worker in the Parker Deaf-Oral Parent- 
Teacher Association. 











Joy to the laughing troop 
That from the threshold start, 

Led on by courage and immortal hope 
And with the morning in their heart. 
They to the disappointed earth shall give 

The lives we meant to live, 
Beautiful, free, and strong. 
—Edward Roland Sill. * 
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Training Our Children 


Dr. Ada Hart Arlitt, Chairman of the Parent Education Con:mittee of the National Congress, 


writes the first article in the series of eight on the general topic: Training Our Childr 


en. A list 


of articles to be written by authorities in many fields includes the following topics: What Is 
Willing Obedience? The Place of Rewards and Discipline in Training; Training in Emotional 
Control; Developing Initiative and Responsibility ; Money and Thrift; Relating Home and School 


Habits; Why Children Differ—Enptror. 


Health and Health Habits 


By Apa Hart ARLITT 


RS. JONES was faced for the first 
Mes with setting up those serious- 

sounding things, health habits. Her 
boy was four, and her girl was two. For- 
tunately they were no older, for if she had 
waited to find out about health habits until 
her children were ten and twelve, she would 
have had the type of task that no mother 
would like to face. By health habits, she 
meant keeping clean, keeping actively oc- 
cupied, having the necessary bedroom and 
bathroom habits, and eating the kind of 
food which makes children healthy and well 
nourished. 


Training in Cleanliness 

HE began with training in being clean. 

Of course, every mother knows that 
young children like to play out in the yard 
and get fairly dirty. This is not only nat- 
ural but necessary since active out-door 
exercise is one of the things that every child 
needs in order to keep fit, but for meals 
and at the nap and bed time children need 
to be clean. The first thing was to make 
washing the hands and face and taking the 
daily bath interesting. Before this time, 
whenever John and Jane had to be cleaned, 
their mother seized them and brought them, 
often fussing or crying, and summarily 
scrubbed them to an accompaniment of 
comments on “how on earth you got as 
dirty as that.” Needless to say, neither of 
the children enjoyed washing. On the con- 
trary, the very thought of getting clean 
started both of them hunting for excuses 
to avoid washing. 
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The first thing Mrs. Jones did was to 
get them each a marker for the hook on 
which they hung towels and wash cloths, 
since neither of them could read, of course. 
These markers had little pictures on them 
—for the boy, a dog, and for the girl, a 
doll. “These,” said Mrs. Jones, “are your 
hooks. Only your towel and your wash 
cloth can hang on them.” All children like 
to have things which belong only to them. 
This was the first thing that made wash- 
ing interesting. The second, obviously, was 
the delightful little picture which each 
child recognized without more than a few 
trials. From that time on, each child had 
his own wash cloth and his own towel. To 
help the process further, Mrs. Jones got 
each child a cake of soap. 

Finally she put the washing process up 
to them, for children like to play in water 
and to wash their own hands and faces if 
they are not hurried through the process. 
Though from that time on she had some 
resistance, she found that when she told the 
children five minutes in advance that it was 
time to get ready to wash, and that when 
she called them the second time it would 
be time to come, and let each child do as 
much of the washing as he could—with 
praise for the result— the occasions on 
which they resisted became fewer and 
fewer. 


“Tots of Fun” 


iP then they looked as if they were going 
to fight washing, she suggested some 
game that made it interesting. One day 
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she said, “I’ll race you two to see which 
of us gets washed first.” Another day she 
said, because it was true, “There are two 
new cakes of soap in the bathroom. If I 
get there first, I get one of them. If you 
two get there first, you can each have one. 
There are only two, so unless you beat me 
in starting to wash, only one of you will get 
a cake.” This was enough, particularly as 
she spoke in a tone which suggested that get- 
ting the soap and washing were “‘lots of fun.” 

Mrs. Jones had 
been very clever 
in her choice of 
ways to make her 
children like to 
wash. In the first 
place, she made 
washing interest- 
ing. In the second 
place, she did not 
interrupt the chil- 
dren’s play (in 
which, by the 
way, all children 
are just as much 
absorbed as we 
are in our work) 
without a warn- 
ing but, on the 
contrary, gave 
them a warning 
early enough so 
that they could 
get ready to come 
in. When there 
appeared to be 
times when it was going to be difficult to 
make them come, she suggested something 
that made it interesting for them to come, 
so that they did not associate fighting with 
washing. 

She praised them for getting clean in- 
stead of scolding them for not making a 
perfect job of it, a thing which no little 
child can do. Praise is very successful with 
young children and even with the older 
ones and adults. If one praises the part of 
the work that is good and then says, “Now 
let’s do this or that to make it perfect,” one 
has made the procedure much more inter- 
esting for the child than if one said, for 
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example, “You think you’ve made a good 
job of washing your face and hands, but 
just look how dirty your neck is and look 
at those streaks on your forehead.” ‘The 
fairer way and the more effective one would 
be to say in this instance, ““My, that’s a fine 
piece of work you’ve done in washing your 
face. If you'll just rub off this streak here 
and there, it'll be perfect.” By one course 
the child is encouraged to keep on washing ; 
by the other the child is so discouraged at 
his lack of success 
that he feels it 
isn’t worth while 
to try any more. 


Value of 
Regularity 


Ox E thing 
more could 
be added and 
Mrs. Jones did it. 
She kept to a reg- 
ular schedule in 
getting the wash- 
ing done so that 
after about six 
months the chil- 
dren were used 
to washing their 
hands before they 
sat at the table. 
One busy day, 
when she was 
“just rushed to 
death” and forgot 
to get them washed, they said when called to 
the table, ““‘We wash our hands before we 
eat.”” Then she knew that her job had been 
done completely. 

In setting up all other health habits, as 
in setting up the habit of cleanliness, the 
things to keep in mind are just those that 
Mrs. Jones observed. 

First, a regular schedule should be fol- 
lowed, because if a child washes his hands 
one day and not the next, goes to bed one 
hour one day and another hour the next, 
and so on, he is learning a bad habit just 
as much as he is learning a good one. He 
needs to count on having the thing appear* 
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every day in the same way at the same time. 

In the second place, health habits can be 
and should be made pleasant. Even the 
tone of one’s voice and one’s own attitude 
toward them help to make them so. If 
one says, “You must go to bed because it is 
good for you,” in a cross tone, the child 
begins to think that going to bed is a rather 
disagreeable thing to do, as he had, indeed, 
suspected. If one says it in a tone that in- 
dicates, “This is going to be a delightful 
thing to do,” the child gets the impression 
from the attitude and the tone of voice that 
this is going to be something that he’ll like. 
Praise for good results can hardly be used 
too often since this, too, helps to make them 
pleasant. 

In the third place; whenever resistance 
starts it should not be allowed to get under 
way. When one sees a set expression on 
the child’s face which indicates that he is 
about to cause trouble, then one must 
think quickly of some device to make in- 
teresting what one wishes the child to do. 
Then resistance will not develop and he 
will not associate a scene and trouble with 
what he is expected to do. This is as true 
of the nap and toilet habits as it is of clean- 
liness. A scene which makes the child the 
center of attention and the cause of excite- 
ment actually rewards him for not doing 
the things one wishes to have him do, a 
fact which most modern parents realize 
fully. When he stages a scene to avoid set- 
ting up health habits, he is being rewarded 
for not setting these up. 


The “Grubby” Age 


T should be kept in mind that somewhere 

between seven and ten children do tend 
to get a little dirtier and to avoid getting 
cleaned up a little more than they do at 
other times. Being “grubby” seems to be 
a characteristic of children at some period 
or other. If one will realize that this, like 
many other things, is a stage through which 
all children pass, one will not be so excited 
when a single, pre-adolescent child does not 
seem to have profited altogether by one’s 
training in cleanliness. 

Bathroom and bedroom habits, the proper 
choice of food, and good general habits 
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of eating are a most important part of 
the equipment of every child. Without 
these children pay too much attention to 
their physical selves. If a child’s whole 
series of health habits has been well set up 
by the time he enters kindergarten or first 
grade, he can then turn his attention to 
learning all the new and fascinating things 
which the school presents. No amount of 
effort to set up adequate habits is too great. 


QUESTIONS FOR Group DIscussION 


1. John’s mother has spanked him again and 
again to make him wash his hands. What effect 
will that have on John? 

2. Was Mrs. Jones right in taking all that 
trouble to get the children to use their own 
towels and wash cloths? 

Would that training carry over to school so 
that they would not borrow handkerchiefs or 
towels from other children and thus run the 
risk of infection? 

3. What is the effect of getting a child ready 
to come in by warning which says, “In five 
minutes I'll call you again, so finish that block 
house,” or, “Take two more turns on your skates 
and then it'll be time to come in”? 

4. What is the difference between praising 
for the part of the task accomplished and 
scolding for the part of the task left undone? 

How far can praise be used? 

5. What are the most important health habits 
to set up? 


6. What difficulties arise when one tries to set 


up health habits after the child is ten or twelve 
years old? 
SUGGESTED READINGS 


Child Care and Training, Faegre and Ander- 
son, Chapters III, VIII, IX. 

The Child from One to Six, Arlitt, Chapters 
IV, V. 


Parents and the Pre-School Child, Blatz and 
Bott, Chapters III, IV, V. 





One day in school, Jimmy’s teacher re- 
marked to him, “My, what a fine lesson, 
Jimmy! How did it happen?” He looked 
up with such big eyes and said, “Teacher, 
I guess it’s ’cause I’m so clean.” 
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Vigors and Hardthoods 


By Davin SNEDDEN 


The Vigors of Life 


HE two good old-fashioned words 
above are given in their plurals— 
since any abstract singular is apt to 

be a narcotic to enterprising thinking. 

“Of course!” will be the answer usually 
given by parents when asked, “Do you wish 
the man your boy is to become to have many 
vigors—vigor of shoulder 
muscles, vigor of speech, vigor 
of enterprise for self-support, 
vigor of self-control ?” 

Perhaps they will be a bit 
less certain about their 
daughters. “Vigor to play 
games, to take long walks, to 
dance—perchance even to do 
typing, to bear children, to 
stand injustices ?—well, 
might not those things be 
omewhat unfeminine ?” 

It is said that Theodore 
Roosevelt, when he began to 
feel his power of idealizing 
certain phases of life for his 
fellow Americans, was wont 
to speak much and often of 
“the vigor of life.” But, so 
tis said, under bad advice, he 
substituted the concept of 
“the strenuous life.” 

“Vigor” and “vigors”— 
what do these words imply? 
Obviously, something beyond 
the immediately necessary. 
They suggest much money 
in the pockets of daily deeds, large balances 
in the banks of human endeavor, abundant 
reserves upon which to draw in emergency, 
rich possibilities of doing what we have to 
do with gayety and assurance and overflow- 
ing success. 

But if a machine or a spirit—the human 
body or an automobile, a tree or a church, 
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a school or a business enterprise—is to 
store and express much vigor it needs also 
much of the qualities suggested by our other 
plural—“hardihoods.” 


Under- and Over-Protections 


oR thousands of years—probably for 
| Sy tiene of centuries—human beings 
have been learning how better to protect 
their young—since, other 
things being nearly equal, the 
world belongs to those who 
have received the most effec- 
tive “starts” in youth. But, as 
resources and solicitudes in- 
crease, over-protections have 
to be guarded against only 
somewhat less than under- 
protections. 

Under-civilized peoples, 
even today in our large cities, 
often fail tragically to give 
adequate protection to off- 
spring—protection from 
hunger or infections or vicious 
companions or superstitions 
or starvation of ennobling be- 
liefs. But civilized peoples 
gradually raise up laws and 
social workers and public 
agencies to correct some of 
these evils. 

But here we would speak 
of the errors of over-protec- 
tions of childhood, into which, 
with the best intentions and 
even excessive solicitude, our 
most civilized parents and communities are 
prone to fall. 

We now know fairly well that if our 
children are to have hardihood of muscles 
they must play much, and even somewhat 
roughly. Hardihoods which are not easy to 
trace to organs we now know come from, 
much sunshine, many competitions, the 
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varied and self-active expressions which by 
a somewhat far-fetched phraseology are 
now called “creative.” 

But only a step removed from the mid- 
Victorians who swathed their babies’ bodies 
in numberless layers of cloth, are not the 
fussy protectors of today likely to deny their 
children certain precious types of hardihood 
and vigor when they sentimentally strive to 
prevent these growing ones from experienc- 
ing racially normal fears, angers, jealousies, 
cold, bodily work, healthy fatigues? 


What to Do? 


HE obvious problem here is to discover 

golden means. Too primitive food, too 
little clothing, too little sunshine can hurt 
and cripple a growing organism—but so can 
too artificialized food, too much clothing, 
too much of ultra-violet rays. 

We can all see that the wrong kinds of 
parents—ignorant, selfish, vain—can even 
yet work children too much, let them ex- 
perience fears excessively, shield them too 
little from cold. But the sentimental ones 
among us—the mother of one child, the 
over-sensitized spinster, the one-track-minded 
philosopher or the sob-sister reporter most 
of all—cannot help swinging to opposite ex- 
tremes. 

Our reactions then carry us to the point 
where all must be soft, sweet, agreeable. No 
physical big muscle work—even for four- 
teen-year olds; no fears, but one hundred 
per cent confidences in all particulars of the 
environment; no exposures to cold air or 
water; no angers, no penalties, no suffer- 
ings, no willed endurances. 

Perhaps the present writer’s apprehen- 
sions can best be stated in a few hypotheses. 
It seems to him, in all those areas of 
American life where standards of living are 
high, families small, social service for the 
protection of the disadvantaged increasing, 
and spinster service in the custody and edu- 
cation of children multiplying: 


1. That our growing children, after in- 
fancy, are kept almost constantly in too 
warm temperatures, protected excessively 
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from cold, and otherwise shielded from 
those hardening exposures and endurances 
of temperatures which, biologically and his- 
torically, have been essential to produce, 
first, a variety of physical hardihoods, and 
second, accompanying these in the well- 
nurtured, a variety of splendid physical 
vigors. 


2. That our urban environments and the 
well-meant efforts of caretakers today— 
these caretakers in some cases having real 
phobias due to excessive preoccupations with 
Freudian psychologies—so deprive large 
proportions of our children of normal ex- 
periences with fears, angers, and other sup- 
posedly unpleasant emotions, as to result in 
serious under-development of fibers essential 
to the best adult moral character. 


3. That failures to require of growing 
children after seven or eight years of age 
reasonable amounts of routine and big-mus- 
cle work, will surely result, not only in 
serious impairments of physical growths— 
especially of those hardihoods and vigors 
which we recognize as endurances and 
which probably no amount of physical sports 
can give in needed measure—but also in a 
variety of underdevelopments in‘ qualities 
commonly thought of as moral—which to- 
day are often found at their best in the 
cheerful assumptions of toil and grime and 
suffering by the adults of our supposedly 
less fortunate and therefore less coddled 
classes such as sailors, miners, farm-reared 
boys, and the like. 


Give the children good starts in life— 
toward being enduring as well as being agile 
—toward having hard moral fiber as well 
as toward being kindly—toward being cap- 
able of Puritanic sternness as well as of Bo- 
hemian forbearance. A world composed 
partly of Stoics and partly of Epicureans is 
probably a confused and halting world. But 
a world composed of men and women in all 
of whom are well mingled and balanced the 
best qualities of both Stoicism and Epicure- 
anism is probably the world we should seek 
to produce. 
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Commissioner of Police William F. Russell of Chicago Pledges the 
Power of the Police to the School Boys’ Patrol 


TREET safety education, introduced 
comparatively recently in the elemen- 
tary school curriculum, is showing 


immediate results in most localities. 

The experience of Chicago last year is 
indicative. Police statistics recently an- 
nounced reveal that 166 children under 
fifteen years of age were killed in that city 
in traffic accidents in 1929, as compared 
with 207 in 1928. The saving of 41 little 
lives was effected, despite a material in- 
crease in motor vehicle registration and a 
normal increase in the number of children 
attending school. 

The accident prevention department of 
the Chicago Motor Club is vitally inter- 
ested in these figures, because for more than 
a decade it has intensively fostered child 
safety on the streets. In 1920 it equipped 
the first school boys’ safety patrol in the 
United States. A few years later it began 
the distribution of monthly two-color safety 
posters to school rooms. At about the same 
time it added a staff of speakers trained in 
juvenile psychology who were available for 
addresses before groups of pupils. 

Throughout the years it has maintained 
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an accurate record of each traffic accident 
involving children. Those statistics have 
been analyzed from every angle, and in- 
valuable information has been secured 
through the findings therefrom. 

Some of the most important facts thus 
discovered were the three major causes of 
accidents; the most dangerous hour of the 
twenty-four ; and the age at which children 
are most likely to be hurt. Those facts con- 
stitute the foundation on which the greater 
part of the motor club accident prevention 
program for children is based. 


Causes of Accidents 


HE three major causes of accidents are 
‘ae follows: 

1. Playing in the street, other than roller 
skating or hitching, and crossing the street 
elsewhere than at intersections. 

2. Running into the street, but not cross- 
ing it, from between parked cars. 

3. Roller skating and hitching in the 
street. 

The records over a period of several years 
indicate that the most dangerous hour is 
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between four and five in the afternoon. 
This is the period when the majority of 
children are at play after school. 

Approximately one-third of all children 
killed and injured in traffic accidents are 
between the ages of five and nine, inclusive. 
It is hardly necessary to point out that the 
dangers of traffic are comparatively un- 
known to the little ones at that age; hence 
the high proportion of accidents. Beyond 
nine, the youngsters become better able to 
take care of themselves. 


School Boy Patrol 


HE school boy patrol has proved itself 

to be one of the most powerful factors 
in protecting school children. In the ten 
years since its inception it has grown to a 
national organization comprising some 200,- 
000 members who protect the elementary 
school children in 500 of the largest cities, 
or nearly one-half of the pupils in the en- 
tire nation. 

The white Sam Browne belt and badge, 
which the club issued to the first patrol, 
likewise has become standardized, to the 
end that the insignia is now recognized by 
motorists from coast to coast. Last year the 
motor club issued 29,869 belts and 26,515 
badges to patrol boys in sixty-two counties 
in the northern sections of Illinois and In- 
diana. 

The patrol boys are selected for their ap- 
pearance and qualities of leadership, and 
membership in the patrol is a much sought 
honor. The boys station themselves at 
crossings near the school before and after 
classes, and permit the pupils to cross only 
when breaks in the traffic provide an oppor- 
tunity. Thus the younger children easily 
learn the fundamentals of safety involved 
in crossing streets. 

According to the School Boys’ Safety 
Patrol Manual, issued by the Chicago 
Motor Club, instructions to the patrol boys 
require that they take their positions at the 
curb, not in the middle of the street. When 
a lull in traffic occurs the patrol boy is per- 
mitted to step off the curb into the street, 
not more than three paces from the curb. 
When his group of children has passed he 
takes up his former position on the curb. 
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Safety Posters 


eg 230,000 posters were issued by 
the club during 1929, or one each 
month to more than 25,000 school rooms. 
The safety lesson pictorially portrayed is 
always timely and illustrates some haz- 
ardous condition that every child encounters 
frequently. Each poster is accompanied by 
a letter to teachers. The letter usually 
amplifies the warning of the poster, and 
contains additional information and data 
which the teacher may use in round table 
discussions based upon the poster. Many 
teachers find it advisable to use the posters 
as subjects for compositions, in the well 
founded belief that a child remembers 
longer what he has written about than 
what he has heard, or even seen. 

While teachers, principals, and school 
officials are to be highly commended for 
the thorough cooperation they have given 
in these measures, the motor club believes 
that the introduction of “outside” speakers 
in the schools serves to impress children 
doubly with the imperative need for safety. 


Speakers and Maps 


HE accident prevention speakers are 

men who have made special studies of 
child safety with, respect to traffic. Chil- 
dren find their talks colorful and interest- 
ing, with the result that this department 
usually has more requests for talks than it 
can fulfil in the immediate future. All re- 
quests, however, are met without undue 
delay. 

On the walls of the accident prevention 
department are a number of huge maps, 
each showing the entire street system of 
Chicago. On each map are a number of 
red and yellow tacks; the former indicate 
where children were killed in traffic acci- 
dents; the latter, where adults met death. 
Each map covers a period of one year. 
Should several tacks appear at any one 
location, it may be expected that bad con- 
ditions, such as an obstructed view or a 
lack of warning signals, exist there. In- 
vestigators are sent from the department, 
and either the motor club or the proper 

(Continued on page 48) 
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The Story of Billy 


By Fiorence G. Ossorn 


years old, was undeniably the favorite 

visitor in the circle of his summer ac- 
quaintances. His frequent “Hello,” with a 
falling inflection suggestive of Rooseveltian 
egoism, matched his sturdy little frame and 
called forth a friendly response—failing it, 
“This is Bill” was irresistible. The clasp of 
his hand implied strength, albeit at times 
the strength of fear at a new adventure, and 
there was never a doubt as to his prefer- 
ences. Like the small son of William James, 
“When Bill does not get what he wants, he 
fills the welkin with his lamentations.” 

Vying with the jazz of the radio was his 
incessant “I want it”; “I don’t want to do 
it’; “Wait for me—wait for me,” with 
shrieks which subsided instantly when his 
object was attained. 

His merry little mother, wisely sharing 
the care of her four small boys with their 
gentle nurse, usually insisted upon obedience 
but failed to realize the significance of the 
growing lack of self-control, and settled the 
frequent disputes with more speed than 
judgment, generally in favor of the of- 
fender, Bill. “Take that baby’s hand.” 
“Both of you let that swing alone.” 

Greatest of all Bill’s joys was a ride with 
his mother, and only physical pain aroused 
him as did the sight of his mother’s car 
speeding by on its way to town, without 
Billy. ‘Mother, mother, wait for me,” in 
heartbreaking accents, which spoke the 
strength of his desire, and the depth of emo- 
tion which racked his frame. Between her 
usual rapid retreat and her occasional con- 
cession to his cries there was little to choose. 
The very inconsistency was but added in- 
jury to the helpless little one. 

And so, in the mind of his child-loving 
neighbor arose the deep desire to try a bet- 
ter way. 

“I want to see your hand” (attractively 
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Bossa: Billy, three and one-half 


bandaged), was his first advance, and an 
opportunity. 

“If you'll say, ‘Please,’ I’ll show it to 
you.” 

“I don’t want to say, ‘Please.’ ” 

“Then,” pleasantly, “I don’t want to 
show it to you,” ending in a draw. 

The next day at a chance meeting on the 
road, “ I have a box of spools at my house” 
was suggestive, but gave no opportunity for 
negative response. 

“I want to see it.” 

“Very well, if you'll say ‘Please’ ”—and 
“Please” scored the first victory. 

Down the long flight of rough stone steps 
they went, slowly, the small hand clinging 
almost convulsively to the larger one. The 
box of spools proved a magnet for many 
visits, but yielded in interest to the innu- 
merable articles of simplest camp life. The 
wood stove, the various kitchen utensils and 
garden tools, the small axe, the boxes of 
matches, and especially, in contrast with his 
electrically lighted home, the kerosene lamp 
needed investigation. The flowers must 
“have a drink’’—by means of a wee pitcher 
—and the realization that no blame was at- 
tached to an occasional mishap seemed an 
unbidden incentive to extra carefulness. 
Again and again, needle or book or pen or 
rake was laid aside, and innumerable ques- 
tions received courteous reply and detailed 
explanations. Experiments were repeated 
and many points of contact established. If 
at times the incessant demands were weari- 
some, there came the realization that sum- 
mer would soon be over and the house all 
too quiet. 

Daily he would say, “I want a drink.” 
“Please” was suggested and always repeated 
before the drink was forthcoming, in a fas- 
cinating Liliputian glass. Once he made an 
effort to put it down through a small win- + 
dow. His friend, at a little distance, called, 
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“No, Billy, you'll drop it; put it on the 
table.” But the strong will could not so 
soon adjust itself, and the glass was shat- 
tered. 

“You see, that is why I wanted you to 
put it on the table. Now you have no more 
cunning little glass to drink out of, but 
don’t cry about it,” as his lip curled. 

He looked soberly at her for an instant ; 
then, “Do you like me?” 

“Yes, I like you very much.” 

Does a little child understand nothing 
of justice—administered in a friendly, sym- 
pathetic and consistent manner? After that 
day there was only an occasional request for 
a drink and he never again referred to 
the glass. 

As novelty merged into familiarity, curi- 
osity often gave way to idle repetition, but 
the acquaintance was becoming a friend, and 
her “Not now, Billy. I’m busy,” was al- 
ways sufficient. 

And never a storm. At every smallest in- 
dication of trouble, “Billy, nobody cries 
here,” with some diversion presented, re- 
stored pleasant relations. Only the missing 
of a chance for an auto ride excited him be- 
yond all comfort, and his sobs outlasted the 
sound of the wheels. No diversion was pos- 
sible and none was attempted. 

After the second day, the stone steps be- 
came a pleasant pathway. Then while they 
were being repaired, the children were asked 
to refrain from using them. All complied 
with the request save Billy who received a 
second explanation and request. He made 
no promise and soon disappeared, up the 
easier way of the steps. 

Upon his next visit his hostess remarked, 
“Every little boy and girl around here ex- 
cept Billy goes out the other way.”’ No re- 
ply; but when he appeared again, it was 
from the forbidden direction. 

“Billy, did you come down the steps?” 

“Ves” 

“Then you must go home.” 

“I don’t want to go home,” with un- 
wonted calmness. 


, 


“Yes, you must go—this way,” through 
a wonderland of tree trunks and thicket to 
the seven-year-old brother, but a black forest 
to the three-year-old. Would he rage and 
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storm as at home, or was habit beginning 
to exercise her spell? 

“T’ll help you, but if you don’t go I’ll 
have to carry you, and then you can’t come 
back today.” 

“Can I come back if I go?” 

“Yes, by and by”—and after a little more 
discussion and with assistance through the 
difficulties, he trotted pleasantly away, re- 
turning later via the same route. 

For several days every trip up and down 
the stone steps was preceded by a request 
for permission, although the shorter way, 
now shorn of its terrors, was more often in 
use. 

Small hands, sticky from the last meal, 
were often washed, with smile and joke and 
without protest. One day, without appar- 
ent reason (probably for lack of time, as 
interesting things were going on outside 
with his brothers and a friendly man), he 
protested. Thereupon he was ostentatiously 
ignored by everybody for the space of ten 
minutes, when without the slightest discus- 
sion or comment he submitted, and received, 
without returning it, a kiss “on that nice, 
clean face.” 

Finding his friend lying on a couch one 
day, he threw himself roughly upon her, 
submitted good-naturedly when she laugh- 
ingly repulsed him and at the end of a pro- 
longed and hilariéus romp he snuggled up 
beside her and held up his sweet lips for 
a kiss. 

There came a day when old habits re- 
asserted themselves and he attempted to 
snatch from his brother a small car with 
the old cry, “I want it.” Quickly at hand, 
his friend gently laid hold of the toy, say- 
ing, “Billy, no crying. Did brother take it 
from you?” 

“No,” from both boys. 

“Then, if he had it first, it isn’t fair for 
you to take it.” The little head droeped, 
self-accused of injustice, and without a 
sound he loosened his hold and turned to 
an offered plaything. 

Had it been of any avail—these weeks of 
loving sympathy with a little child’s needs 
—of patient response to his insatiable curi- 
osity, the forerunner of that “vision,” with- 
out which “the people perish” —of real de- 
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sire to lead the proud little spirit into a 
better, happier way? 

Once again arose the need for cleaner 
hands, and his friend, partly because of a 
busy moment, but chiefly to speed progress 
on its way, bade him “run home and ask 
Rosie please to wash you.” Too high a step; 
rebellion ensued, quiet but decided. It is 
well to hold one’s ground, but to parent and 
teacher comes the duty of fostering the 
growing determination while developing the 
sense of values, the ability to decide “which 
things are worth while.” This: ability, says 
Dr. David Starr Jordan, “constitutes edu- 
cation.” 

“Billy, if you don’t go, I'll carry you, 
and you can’t come back today.” Up the 
steps they went in utter silence which clung 
around him even after he had reached his 
own door. To his nurse’s suggestion a few 
minutes later that he “run back to the 


lady’s,” he replied, “I can’t; she won’t let 
me.” So soon had he learned that ‘her yea 
was yea, and her nay, nay—the very foun- 
dation of faith and confidence to a little 
child. 

And then the summer vacation was over. 
Before her breakfast hour there was laid 
upon her out-of-door table a scrap of paper, 
to be preserved among her treasures, for it 
bore, in crudest characters, “goodby,” and 
four signatures. But there was still time to 
bestow warm kisses upon three smiling visit- 
ors, with an extra hug for Billy, and to ex- 
change mutual wishes for a meeting “next 
summer.” 

Mothers of little Billies, shy, proud, sen- 
sitive, determined, when the perplexing days 
of adolescence are upon them, search your 
consciences, and lay at the right door-step 
the burden of their delinquencies—and the 
glory of their victories. 





Orange and Tomato Juice 


By May E. Fo.rey 


ey intelligent mother now knows 
that orange and tomato juice are good 
for the baby and young child, but the ques- 
tion is often asked, “When shall I begin 
adding these, and how?” 

Either tomato or orange juice is given 
to the baby at four or five weeks. A half 
teaspoon is diluted with an equal amount 
of boiled water and given from a spoon. 
No sugar is added. The baby may spit it 
out at first because of the strange taste, but 
he will soon become accustomed to it and 
like it. At the end of the second month he 
should be taking a teaspoon of either juice 
diluted, and at the end of the fourth month 
two teaspoons. When he is six months old 
he will have a tablespoon, undiluted, daily ; 
at nine months two tablespoons, and at one 
year, three. 
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Even after the first year, it is wise to in- 
clude orange or tomato in some form every 
day, and certainly twice a week. They are 
both rich in vitamin C, which does many 
helpful things for the body, one of the most 
important being to assist in building strong, 
even teeth. Plain stewed tomato, cream of 
tomato soup, sliced orange or orange sauce 
are some of the variations which may be 
given after the first year. 

It is fortunate that cooked tomato is al- 
most as valuable as raw, since it can be 
obtained the year round, and is always in- 
expensive. It is wise to accustom the baby 
to tomato juice at the very beginning so 
that it may be given when oranges are 
expensive or out of season. 


. 


—Massachusetts Agricultural College. 
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of Managers 





Claud M. Hirst 


LAUD M. Hirst, chairman of the 
C Committee on Illiteracy, is a native 

of Nevada County, Arkansas, a 
former teacher and county superintendent 
of that section, and well known through- 
out the state as a leader in education. He 
is a graduate of the University of Arkansas 
and holds the degree of master of arts from 
Peabody College at Nashville, Tennessee. 
On July 1, 1924, Mr. Hirst was made Di- 
rector of the School Plant Division in the 
Arkansas State Department of Education, 
which position he held until 1929 when he 
was appointed State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction. He is a recognized author- 


ity in the field of school housing. 
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Carl L. Schrader 


Carl L. Schrader, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Physical Education, is State 
Supervisor of Physical Education in Massa- 
chusetts. For seventeen years he was asso- 
ciated with Doctor Sargent at Harvard 
University and the Sargent School. He was 
president of the American Physical Educa- 
tion Association and was presented with the 
California medal for altruistic service at 
the recent convention of that association in 
Boston. He holds the degree of master of 
physical education. His residence is in Bel- 
mont, Massachusetts. _ 


RB B 


Margaret M. Justin, chairman of the 
Committee on Home Economics, is a na- 
tive Kansan and received most of her early 
training in Manhattan. She is a graduate 
of Kansas State Agricultural College, and 
holds the degree of bachelor of science from 
Columbia University, and of doctor of 
philosophy from Yale. Her experience in- 
cludes settlement work in the South; exten- 
sion work in the North; and canteen service 
overseas during the World War. Since 
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1923 she has been dean of the division of 
home economics at Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College and its recent remarkable de- 
velopment is largely the outcome of her 
foresight and leadership. She also has had 
an important part in the active and con- 
structive program of the Kansas State 
Home Economics Association. For the past 
two years she has been president of the 
American Home Economics Association, 
and is a member of the White House Con- 
ference Committee on Child Health and 
Protection. 





Margaret M. Justin 


The Congress at Columbus 


OLLOWING the executive committee 
J etn at Columbus, Ohio, the in- 

terest of Congress members centered 
around the session of the National Educa- 
tion Association convention, on June 30, 
which was devoted to our program. This 
meeting was largely attended. Many dele- 
gates to the convention were interested and 
from all parts of Ohio came members of 
our own organization. The program was 
well received and the audience seemed to 
welcome information which supplemented 
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that given on the formal program. The 
program topics and speakers follow: 


Parent Education as a Vital Value 
Mrs. Jessie Charters, Associate Professor of 
Education, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio 
Parent Education as a Function of the School 
Helen Heffernan, Commissioner of Rural Edu- 
cation, California 
Participating Parents 
Garry Cleveland Myers, Head, Division of 
Parent Education, Cleveland College, West- 
ern Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio 
Parent Education as an Objective of the Na- 


tional. Congress of Parents and Teachers 
Our Program 


Mrs. Frederick Hosmer, Second Vice-Presi- 
dent, National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers 

Our Practice 
Mrs. B. F. Langworthy, First Vice-Presi- 


dent, National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers 


Mrs. Hugh Bradford, President of the Na- 


tional Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
presided 


On the general program the Congress 
was represented by Dr. Randall J. Condon, 
whose address was substituted for that of 
Mrs. S. M. N. Marrs; Mrs. A. H. Reeve, 
who spoke on “Through the Looking 
Glass” ; and Mrs. Hugh Bradford, on “The 
Responsibility of the Public to the Schools.” 
Miss Ruth Pyrtle, President, invited Mrs. 
Bradford to preside at an evening session 
in place of one of the past presidents of the 
National Education Association who was 
not present, and was most gracious in her 
commendation of our organization. 

The joint committee of the two organi- 
zations on cooperation met and decided to 
work out a program of parent education 
for the year. 

The National Education Association’s 
broadcasting program included a talk on 
“Home and School,” by Mrs. Hugh Brad- 
ford. : 

The Ohio State Congress, the Franklin 
County Council, and the Columbus City 
Council extended many courtesies, among 
them a luncheon in honor of the new execu- 
tive committee. Other guests were: Mrs. 
A. H. Reeve, Mrs. E. E. Kiernan, Mr. W. 
Elwood Baker, Mrs. Grace Pope, State 
Superintendent of Schools: Clifton, Mrs. 
Clifton, Governor and Mrs. Cooper, and 
the city school officials. 


. 
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Estimated NUMBER OF MEMBERS BY YF ips 
States population 

1920 1922 1924 1926 1928 192! 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 g 

United States.... Pe 120,013,000 189,282 401,308 651,133 967,766 1,275,401 1,382, 
Alabama........ 2,573,000 556 3,675 5,293 9,799 14,119 12, 
Alaska...... 60,000 ae ee tame tre, ae ra ad 
Arizona...... 474,000 1,200 2,142 3,798 4,424 4,739 4, 
Arkansas........ 1,944,000 BSI 2 267 70 4,632 16,681 yy 
California... .. 4,556,000 23,880 53,047 79,808 132,229 150,884 156, 
Colorado......... 1,090,000 12,385 15,405 25,888 31,934 47,437 52, 
Connecticut...... 1,667,000 3,280 5,015 7,624 9,099 10,181 11, 
Delaware............ 244,000 | 5,414 9,698 11,011 9,155 5, 
District of Columbia. . 552,000 725 1,785 2,960 5,432 9,626 11, 
Florida...... 1,411,000 265 » sees 1,626 7,914 16,512 19, 
Georgia. . . 3,203,000 8,000 8,340 14,184 23,882 35,635 40, 
Hawaii........ 307,100 Praha? 202 254 1,229 3,339 6, 
Idaho. .. 546,000 821 2,159 3,846 5,174 5,633 4, 
Illinois... .. 7,396,000 11,765 27,023 54,007 74,154 96,592 120, 
Indiana....... 3,176,000 3,556 11,238 16,427 24,832 29,089 28, 
| oe 2,428,000 2,808 16,640 25,126 35,059 40,997 44, 
Kansas...... 1,835,000 4,290 8,608 17,383 21,156 29,684 77; 
Kentucky... .. 2,553,000 16,424 12,255 16,000 15,817 19,724 20, 
Louisiana...... 1,950,000 404 155 967 3,550 4,812 6, 
Maine...... 795,000 Stas 1,063 1,126 1,945 8,427 4, 
Maryland...... | 1,616,000 758 2,172 6,009 5,636 8,310 8, 
Massachusetts. . . 4,290,000 7,270 9,733 10,397 11,844 18,882 | i: 
Michigan........ 4,591,000 4,640 18,485 40,567 57,885 63,842 73, 
Minnesota... . 2722000 | kes 1,558 12,551 19,282 27,174 31, 
Mississippi... . . 1,790,618 1,518 3,195 10,504 11,388 13,018 14, 
Missouri... . ... . 3,523,000 16,788 39,157 34,239 46,939 62,192 54, 
Montana........... 548,889 607 2 ar eee 2,946 4,214 | 6, 
Nebraska........ 1,408,000 28 913 4,874 14,142 19,786 28, 
ee : eee hs dee ee 444 - 40 50 7 
New Hampshire... . 456,000 600 2,197 106 2,857 3,614 3, 
New Jersey...... 3,821,000 9,674 21,865 29,114 41,464 54,316 59, 
New Mexico..... 396,000 232 754 | 776 2,082 1,837 2, 
Pree TORE. .«.... ’ 11,550,000 6,681 13,704 24,648 43,781 55,153 69, 
North Carolina....... 2,938,000 1,308 7,631 10,180 13,711 17,065 20, 
North Dakota.... kh ee: 1,472 2,751 8,552 23,960 21, 
re ree: 6,826,000 2,310 22,343 40,027 67,099 70,124 86,' 
Witenome............. 2,426,000 a) 580 7,617 12,752 16,450 13, 
eee 902,000 498 4,052 11,164 17,703 16,592 ' 18, 
Pennsylvania. . . | 9,854,000 7,041 12,890 20,150 29,107 52,198 52.! 
Rhode Island..... .| 716,000 2,687 4,013 4,787 9,099 8,440 | . 
South Carolina..... 1,864,000 227 318 1,796 3,844 4,958 5,4 
South Dakota.... 704,000 790 996 5,039 6,350 10,032 8, 
Tennessee........ 2,502,000 5,190 5,897 7,792 5,123 26,721 27,. 
PMNS cinco ss 5,487,000 17,128 21,154 30,608 43,737 56,235 60,: 
Utah | US i ree pe i ee 2,858 2,( 
ee ee saan 352,428 1,179 1,296 3,824 4,855 8,481 i fe 
IRS ct etc eke ; 2,575,000 25 1,311 3,493 4,532 8,039 oe 
Washington.......... , | 1,587,000 8,742 22,910 32,158 33,852 34,709 353 
West Virginia............ oa 1,724,000 231 169 2,041 3,819 5,435 9. 
OS ee 2,953,000 2,712 5,384 5,920 19,472 23,690 23, 
ee ee 247,000 50 44 1,226 1,830 3,760 1, 





Obtain the figures for your state by reading table as follows: In 1920 Alabama had a membership of 556 in the National Cx 


(column 9). At present 56 hundredths of one 


figures for other states. 


Sources of data: Figures as to population for 1928 from U. S. Bureau of Census Estimates. Those for membership 
for the various years concerned. The per cents in columns 11 and 12 are obtained by dividing the figures of columns 8 

Members of the Association will wish to give the figures covering their respective states to the local newspapefs. 
in civics. For example: What is the per cent increase in membership in your state from 1920 to 1930? How much would|t 
members? What per cent increase would this be? 

The five associations having the largest absolute membership in 1930 are: First, California; second, Illinois; third, 
schools may obtain full information: National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, Wash 





per cent of the total population of Alabama, or 1 person in every 179, is amember. 
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Increase or 
: Growth Per cent of Per cent of Rank in decrease in Rank 

EARS or loss population population pak wg per cent of for 

Hl ana Gases rr hi = - members in 12 population banner 
8 1929 | 1930 membership 1930 members 

“fg 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 
401. | 1,382,741 | 1,481,105 498,364 1.15 1.23 3 + .08 

9 | 12,530 | 14,335 + 1,805 49 56 41 + 07 26 
~ 999 611 — 368 1.67 1.02 29 m 68 37 
739 4,772 5,695 + 923 1.01 1.20 27 + .19 14 
681 21,221 27,169 + 5,948 1.09 1.40 22 + 31 7 
884 156,908 180,888 +23,980 3.44 3.97 3 + .53 6 
3 52,35 55,675 3,316 4.80 5.11 1 + 31 8 
eH a3 12,328 + 397 69 74 37 + .05 28 
155 5,844 10,028 + 4,184 2.40 4.11 2 +1.71 1 
626 11,101 12,262 + 1,161 2.01 2.22 7 + 21 13 
512 19,437 23,744 + 4,307 1.38 1.68 13 + .30 9 

35 ) 45,529 5,414 1.25 1.42 20 + 16 
$39 RT88 10,123 H 3,368 2.20 3.30 4 +1.10 2 
633 4,612 4,404 —- 28 85 ‘81 34 = 2 47 
592 120,753 108,912 —11,841 1.63 1.47 18 — 38 
089 28,843 27,789 — 1,054 | 91 87 30 — 04 49 
: 539 48,176 3,537 | 1.84 1.98 9 + .14 19 
"eet 7938 30,986 t 3,048 | 1.52 1.69 12 + 27 18 
724 20,129 21,887 + 1,758 | 79 86 31 + .07 27 
812 6,104 8,431 + 2,327 | 31 43 45 + .12 22 
3,427 4,139 4,183 + & | 52 53 44 + Ol 33 
3 8,684 6,812 — 1,872 54 42 46 — 12 40 
387 17751 17,992 + 241 41 ‘42 47 + 01 32 
842 73,038 73,135 + 97 | 1.59 1.59 16 00 34 
"174 31,111 35,686 + 4,575 | 1.14 1.31 25 + .17 17 
3,018 14,374 14,945 + STi | 80 83 32 + .03 30 
1,192 $4,685 58,054 + 3,369 1.55 1.65 15 + .10 23 
4 6368 6,336 - 2 | 1.16 1.15 28 — 01 50 
1,786 28,656 27,380 | — 1,276 2.04 1.94 10 — .10 42 
3,614 3,751 3,437 | — 314 | — 75 36 — 07 43 
1,316 59,975 57,774 | —2201 | 1.57 1.51 17 — .06 45 
337 569 2099 | — "470 | 65 | 53 43 —. 12 39 
5,153 69,051 | 73,513 | + 4,462 | 60 64 39 + .04 29 
7,065 20,027 | 22,682 | + 2,655 68 77 35 + .09 24 
3,960 21,151 | 10,575 | 10,576 | 3.30 1.65 14 —1.65 36 
0,124 86,423 95,429 | + 9,006 | 1.27 1.40 21 + 13 21 
6,450 13,356 | 13,353 a 55 | 55 42 00 35 
6,592 |! 18,526 17,07 | — 619 | 2.05 1.99 8 — 06 44 
2,198 $2,915 60,264 + 7,349 | 54 61 40 + .07 25 
8,440 | 8,573 10,216 + 1,643 | 1.20 1.43 19 + .23 12 
4,958 5,468 4,691 a | 29 | 25 50 — 04 46 
0,032 8,908 12,788 + 3,880 | 1.27 | 1.82 ll + .55 5 
6,721 27,510 | 33,743 | = + 6,233 1.10 | 1.35 23 + .25 11 
6,235 60,499 | 70,789 + 10,290 1.10 | 1.29 26 + .19 15 
2,858 2,001 1,812 — 189 38 | 34 49 — .04 48 
8,481 7,380 9,979 + 2,599 | 2.10 2.83 5 + .73 4 
8,039 9,614 10,408 + 794 | 37 | 40 48 + .03 31 
4,709 35,822 38,090 + 2,268 | 2.26 | 2.40 6 + .14 20 
5,435 9,345 14,045 + 4,700 | 54 | 81 33 + .27 10 
3,690 23,580 20,715 — 2,865 80 70 38 — .10 41 
3,760 1,001 | 3,301 + 2,300 | 41 | 1.34 24 + .93 3 

















the National Congress of Parents and Teachers; in 1922, 3 


,675 and soon. The membership for 1930 had increased to 14,335 
79, is amember. This gives Alabama a relative ranking of 4 


. Alabama is 26th in rank for banner (column 15), Similarly read 


yership}n the National Congress are from Statement of Treasurer’s R 
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, wouldjthe mem 
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ference between columns 1] and 12. 

iay well make arithmetic problems for this page for solution in school. Such problems are also good lessons* 
bership of your state have to be increased in order to rank first among the states in the per cent of population 


; third, Phio; fourth, New York; fifth, Michigan. Educational 


workers wishing to organize parent-teacher associations for their 
vest, Washington, D. C 
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Published in the Interests of Child Welfare 
for the 1,481,000 Members of The National 


Congress of Parents and Teachers 








THE GRIST MILL 


Oo 
Teachers All 


NEW school year is interesting be- 
A=" of the freshness of its possibili- 

ties. This particular year is a page 
as yet unmarked. We shall blot and mar 
it, or we shall adorn it with indelible 
beauty. It is in our power to handicap 
children for life, or to open out great pos- 
sibilities for them. It will be our wish to 
treat them fairly and give them a chance 
to grow normally. If we do not, it will 
be because of our selfishness, or our igno- 
rance, or our indifference. 

There are parents who will unintention- 
ally blot the page—parents who disagree 
before their children, live in a slovenly, un- 
sanitary, disorderly fashion, read sordid 
stories, select low movies, and keep the ex- 
ample of their lives on a low plane. Their 
children will copy them, breathe their at- 
mosphere, and set unworthy standards for 
life. 

There are teachers who are mentally 
lazy and consequently unprogressive educa- 
tionally. They are content to teach year 
after year in the same old way. They have 
lost their enthusiasms and settled into a 
rut which differs from a grave only in 
depth. They have no power to discover 
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talents, to inspire youth, and to guide them 
into congenial vocations and avocations. 


oe 


The whole trouble with parents and 
teachers of these and other types is that 
they are not taking the trouble to qualify 
for the most important task in the world— 
that of rearing children. The great univer- 
sity of the people where fathers, mothers, 
and teachers may learn to work singly and 
collectively for children, is the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. Here 
are a million and a half of people who have 
come to realize the force of good example, 
the value of research and reading, and the 
possibilities of working together to build 
a world feeling in regard to the importance 
of right foundations in childhood. 

Do you know what the objects of the 
Congress are? How you can form a local 
parent-teacher unit? What it will do for 
your community? What its literature com- 
prises? How its organization binds together 
people in every state in the Union for the 
purpose of studying children and meeting 
their needs in home, school, and commun- 
ity? 

If you want more specific information 
write to the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C, This is the month to 
start a parent-teacher association in your 


community. - 


If the vacation season has been spent 
wisely and fruitfully by parents, teachers, 
and pupils the new school year in Sep- 
tember will begin auspiciously. The fall 
mobilization of teachers and pupils for the 
opening of school is both spectacular and 
significant. From the little child viewing 
his mysterious first primer, and the ado- 
lescent starting off for his first year in high 
school, to the teacher facing her first class 
in a new school, and the mother sharing 
with some one else for the first time the 
responsibilities of teaching, there are thrills, 
and dawnings and awakenings which are 
momentous and inspiring. 


—Martha Sprague Mason. 
September, 1930 


National Congress Publications 
For 1930-31 


A Statement by the Committee on Publications 


Joy Ermer Morcan, Chairman 


HE gain in total page output in Con- 

gress publications during the past 

year was as great as the total output 

three years ago. That means a marvelous 

growth in working power—in informed 

membership, in trained leadership, and in 
educated parenthood. 

The publications for 1930-31 are the 
richest and the most varied yet produced. 
They offer unusual opportunities to parent- 
teacher workers in’ national, state, and local 
associations. The publishing program for 
the year includes: 

(1) The All-inclusive Membership Card 

—the tie that binds 

(2) Leaflets, including attractive addi- 

tions to the New Age Series 

(3) The Proceedings of the Denver 

Convention — 500 pages, _— cloth 
bound, $3 

(4) A New Force in Education—146 

pages, cloth bound, $1 

(5) Parent Education—a notable year- 

book, 224 pages, paper cover, $1 

(6) A reprint of the Handbook with 

correction sheets 

(7) The Song Sheet 

(8) Seals, forms, and blanks 

Making the most of the membership card 
—The all-inclusive membership card is the 
tie that binds our million and a half mem- 
bers. It emphasizes the great aims of the 
Congress. Explain its significance when it 
is presented and emphasize the fact that no 
individual or association not in full mem- 
bership with the National Congress is en- 
titled to this card. 

The new policy of handling leaflets— 
This policy provides a freer and more effi- 
cient system of leaflets. It gives every state 
the largest allotment of leaflets that can be 
provided within the budget. Within this 
quota, the state is free to select from all 
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leaflets the ones which it wishes to use to 
carry on its work. 

Leaflet opportunities for 1930-31— 
Among the leaflets now ready are the fol- 
lowing: By-Laws, General Information, 
How to Organize, Installation, Member- 
ship, Parent-Teacher Courses, Parliamen- 
tary Procedure, Resolutions, Treasurers, 
Order Blank, How to Use Congress Pub- 
lications, Educating for Seven-Point Lives, 
Educating for Worthy Home Membership, 
Educating for Leisure, The School of 
Tomorrow, Child Hygiene, Children’s 
Reading, Founders Day, Home Education, 
Humane Education, Juvenile Protection, - 
Legislation, Library Service for Every- 
body, Mental Hygiene (Children and 
Their Parents), Preschool, Recreation, 
Safety, School Education, Spiritual Train- 
ing, Social Hygiene, Thrift. 

Some of these leaflets are excellent for 
use in other ways. Local associations or 
schools may buy them and send copies to 
each home. They are especially useful for 
American Education Week and in the in- 
terpretation of progressive school programs. 
Frequently the right leaflet at just the right 
moment may be more important than a 
book. Give some of your best leaflets to in- 
fluential citizens to interest them in parent- 
teacher work. 

A real investment—The 1930 Congress 
Library belongs in every local association 
and school. It is the one complete key to 
the many vital activities of the parent- 
teacher movement. Every set brought into 
your state is seed sown. Use the order blank 
on the next page. 

Two important new books—“‘A New 
Force in Education” is a 146-page report 
of the notable conference on parent-teacher 
work which was held at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, last December. It is 
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especially good for use in local study groups A yardstick—The parent-teacher asso- 
and in school and college courses. Cloth ciation is worth just the difference it makes 
bound, price $1. in human life. Whether this difference 


“Parent Education” is a yearbook which _ shall be great or small depends on informa- 
will serve as a manual for students and tion, purpose, and determination. A well- 
leaders in this important field. 224 pages, read membership is an effective member- 
paper cover, price $1. ship. 





To the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 1201 Sixteenth Street N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Please send the 1930 Congress Library to the name and address given below. I under- 
stand that this is an $8 value for $5 and includes the 1930 Proceedings, $3; Handbook, 
$1; Parent Education, $1; A New Force in Education, $1; Child Welfare (subscription), 
$1; Leaflets, $1. (Mason’s Parents and Teachers may be substituted for any two $1 items.) 


Address to which Congress Library is to be sent 























Sarah Byrd Askew Receiving the De- 
gree of Doctor of Library Science From 
Rutgers University. Left to right: 
Judge Florence E. Allen, Sarah Byrd 
Askew, and Dr. John M. Thomas, 
President of Rutgers University 











MONG other things most of us overlooked for publication during the Sharkey- 
Schmeling fight was that when Sharkey entered the ring draped in an American 


flag, for which he was booed, the seconds removed the flag, rolled it up and tossed 
it in a corner on the ground. 


A little fellow seated at the ringside leaped out of his pew and shouted: “Pick 
that up, do you hear?” It was picked up. 


The defender of the flag was an immigrant, in America less than a year. 
—Ohio State Journal. 
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ow thousands of mothers 
will use this check-up 











For children and mothers both, September 
brings its problems . . . the opening days of 
school, and the importance of the youngsters 
getting off to a flying start. 

So we offer you a guide . . . a check-up 
chart that other mothers have used to fine 
advantage . . . to help their children learn 
one of the most necessary of all lessons, per- 
sonal cleanliness . . . and to help ease their 
own full days by transferring earlier, to the 
children themselves, more of the cleanliness 
responsibility. 

After all that is where the responsibility 
should be put, just as soon as possible. 


Whose ears are they, anyway, that need such 
vigorous scrubbing, Mother’s or Johnny’s? 
Shouldn’t little Mary be acquiring an active 
concern of her own about the state of her 
finger nails, ber neck, her face and hair? 

Just try, therefore, the experiment of 
hanging somewhere in the child’s bedroom, 
or the bathroom, this cheerful little self- 
inspection card, entitled ‘Am I Ready for 
School Today?” It’s exceedingly attractive, 
it’s not too large, it’s free, it’s to the point, 
and very definitely it will have its daily 
good effect. Just you wait and see. Send in 
the coupon now, while you think of it. 


CLEANLINESS INSTITUTE 


Established to promote 
public welfare by teaching 
the value of cleanliness 
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45 East x7th Street, New York, N. Y. : 
: Please send, without cost, the chart for children, ‘‘Am I Ready for Schoo! Today ?*’ 3 

















Motion Pictures 


By ELizABEtTH K. KERNS 
Associate National Chairman, Motion Picture Committee 





A—Adult, Adult pictures are recommended for those of mature viewpoint and experience. 
F—Family. Family pictures are recommended for the general audience, including children 


Classification 


of twelve years of age and over. 
J—Juvenile pictures are recommended for children under fourteen years. 
W—Westerns, recommended for the family. 


*—Especially recommended. 
A—Good. B—Harmless, but second rate as to plot and production. 


R—RATING 








R Title Class Stars Producer Reels 
ALL TALKING 

A Big House, The A Wallace Berry-Robt.Montgomery R. K. O. 7 
B_ Border Legion, The F Jack Holt-Richard Arlen Para. Fam. Lasky 6 
A Break Up, The J-F Capt. Jack Robertson Talking Pict. Epic 
A Campus Favorites F College Songs Pathé 1 
B_ Cheer up and Smile F Dixie Lee-Arthur Lake Fox Movietone 6 
A Dancing Sweeties F Grant Withers-Sue Carol Fox 6 
B Dangerous Nan McGrew F Helen Kane-Stuart Erwin Para. Fam. Lasky 6 
A Dawn Patrol, The A Dick Barthelmess-Neil Hamilton First National 7 
A Flirting Widow, The A Basil Rathbone-D. Mackail First National 6 
A Good Intentions A Edmund Lowe-M. Churchill Fox Movietone 6 
A Grumpy J-F Cyril Maude Para. Fam. Lasky 6 
A_ Let Us be Gay A Norma Shearer-Rod La Roque Metro-Gold.-Mayer 7 
A La Marseillaise A John Boles-Laura La Plante Universal 9 
B_ Lone Rider, The Buck Jones-Vera Reynolds Columbia 5 
A Man From Wyoming A Gary Cooper-June Collyer Para. Fam. Lasky 7 
A New Adventures of Dr. Fu 

Manchu F Warner Oland-Jean Arthur Para. Fam. Lasky 7 
B_ Night Work F Eddie Quillan Pathé 7 
A Once a Gentleman J-F Edward Everett Horton Warner Bros. 5 
B Pardon My Gun J-F Geo. Duryes-Sally Starr Pathé 5 
A Personality F Johnny Arthur Columbia 6 
B_ Richest Maninthe World, The F Louis Mann-Elliott Nugent Metro-Gold.-Mayer 6 
A Romance A Greta Garbo-Lewis Stone Metro-Gold.-Mayer © 9 
A Runaway Bride, The J-F Mary Astor-Lloyd Hughes RX =. Oi 7 
A Sap From Syracuse, The F Jack Oakie Para. Fam. Lasky 7 
A Shadow of the Law F William Powell Para. Fam. Lasky 7 
A Social Lion, The F Mary Brian-Jack Oakie Para. Fam. Lasky 5 
A Unholy Three, The A Lon Chaney-Lila Lee Metro-Gold.-Mayer 6 
A Up the Congo J-F African Tribes Sono Art-World 

Wide 6 
A Way Out West F Wm. Haines-Leila Hyams Metro-Gold.-Mayer 6 
A White Hell of Pitti Palu A Alpine Story Universal 5 
A With Byrd at the South Pole J-F Byrd-Balchen-Gibbons Para. Fam. Lasky 7 
A Young Man of Manhattan A Claudette Colbert-Norman Foster Para. Fam. Lasky 7 
SOUND 

A Artist’s Reverie J-F An Artist Dreams Para. Fam. Lasky 1 
A Cannibal Capers F Walt Disney Cartoon Columbia 1 
A Frolicking Fish F Silly Symphony Columbia 1 
A Japanese Bowl, The F Japanese Legend Warner Bros. 1 
A Many Moons F Bruce Scenic in Tropics Para. Fam. Lasky 1 
A Pirates F Dancing and Musical Revue Metro-Gold.-Mayer 2 
A Strange as it May Seem F Nature in Color Universal 1 
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PARENTS ACO 
TEACHERS 


Chicago Did It 


Secured 2,200 Magazine Subscriptions 


How? 


ARLY in the year a 
council chairman was 
appointed for each of 


the four city councils. 

Each council chairman 
arranged three or four meet- 
ings a year with her local 
associations at which prog- 
ress was reported, informa- 
tion gained, and suggestions 
were offered. 

A round table of instruc- 
tion was conducted at each 





1929-1930 


At each meeting there 
were interesting discussions 
and suggestions, which re- 
sulted in much enthusiasm 
and a fine spirit of coopera- 
tion throughout the city. 

All new associations were 
visited, and local chairmen 
were assisted by the inter- 
esting talks given at the 
regular meetings by coun- 
cil and district chairmen. 

More than sixty associa- 





council meeting and district conference. tions were visited during the year. 

A joint meeting of all local, council, dis- (Mrs. L. A.) Errie Kopecky, 
trict, and state CHILD WELFARE Maca- Chairman of CHILD WELFARE 
ZINE chairmen was held in January. MAGAZINE in the City of Chicago. 





Bedford, Massachusetts, P. T. A. Float 


The President, Mrs. Fred Sullivan, stands at the left. The home and the school are represented— 
and Uncle Sam—to show a nation-wide parent-teacher “hook-up” 
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A Parent-Education Course 


PREPARED BY GRACE E. Crum 
Associate Chairman, Committee on Parent Education 


BASED UPON 


Character Training 
By Charles E. Germane and Edith G. Germane 


For Preschool, Grade, and High School Study Groups 


Lesson One 
To THE Stupy Group LEADER 


1. The summaries and questions con- 
tained in the text of “Character Training,” 
together with the supplementary help of 
the lessons appearing monthly in CHILD 
WELFARE, form a complete program for 
the use of the leaders of study groups. 

2. SuccesteD Rott Catt Topic. A 
bit of verse or prose, some inspiring thought 
in a lecture heard, or article read, or talk 
given over the radio. Response to a roll 
call on some appropriate topic gives the 
leader a chance to become acquainted with 
the members of the group, helps members 
to become accustomed to their own voices 
in public, and provides a method for mem- 
ber participation, which is one of the essen- 
tials of a successful program. 

3. MINUTES OF THE MEETING. It is 
suggested that important questions and a 
summary of the discussion be recorded and 
kept on file. At each meeting a different 
member may be asked to make the record. 
The note book in which the records are 
copied may become at the end of the course 
a part of the parents’ bookshelf. 

4. CuRRENT Articles. A portion of 
each period may profitably be set aside for 
review of magazine articles of interest, or 
of the latest happenings in parent-education 
and child-study circles. 


Seetion I—How Will a Construc- 
tive Program Involving Both the 
Home and the School Effect Char- 
acter Growth? 
40 


CHAPTER I 


The Home as a Factor in Child 
Training 
SUGGESTIONS FOR PROGRAM 

1. How do study groups help us who 
are parents? (a) By helping us to under- 
stand ourselves. Where have we derived 
our ideas of child training? Do we use the 
methods by which we were raised or are 
our methods quite different? How far have 
attitudes established in childhood modified 
our outlook on life? Difficult as it is to 
face such questions, the answers may be a 
key to our problems with our children. Un- 
derstanding ourselves may be the quickest 
way to understanding our children. (b) 
By study and discussion we may learn to 
anticipate difficulties. By understanding a 
situation we can better cope with it when 
it arises, or perhaps prevent it from arising 
and becoming a serious problem. (c) By 
study we may hope to attain for the time 
an objective and detached attitude toward 
our children. Such an attitude makes it 
possible for us to step out of the situation 
of which we are a part and thus control it 
more effectively than is possible when we 
remain emotionally bound within that sit- 
uation. An abstract from pages 16-17 in ° 
“Parents and the Preschool Child,” by 
William E. Blatz and Helen Bott, Wil- 
liam Morrow & Co., publishers. 

2. How do parents contribute to the un- 
desirable traits of children? to the desirable 
traits? Give illustrations. 

3. Answer headline questions on pages 
3, 5, 6, and 7 from your own experience as 
well as from suggestions given in text. 
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4. Read aloud in class epigrammatic con- 
clusions on page 8. It is suggested that class 
members memorize one or more of these. 

5. “There are tasks which none but par- 
ents can perform. There are relations 
which only parents can fill with their chil- 
dren. The questionings of childhood and 
youth can be answered safely only by wise 
parents who understand. The strength and 
idealism which youth requires as it faces its 
peculiar temptations and fights for man- 
hood and womanhood can be supplied only 
by fathers and mothers in whom strength 
and wisdom reside. Discipline wisely and 
justly administered in the home will largely 
forestall the necessity of discipline at school 
and will destroy the possibility of disaster 
in maturer years. These tasks cannot safely 
be delegated. They belong to the home; 
and if the home neglects them, they will 
never be done.” From “The Education of 
the Modern Boy,” by Alfred E. Stearns, 
Small, Maynard & Co., publishers. 

6. “After the children become of school 
age the home and the school must march 
side by side, cooperating as companions and 
guides of youth in this great endeavor. They 
are partners in this essential undertaking. 
It is imperative that their work should be 
related through common understanding of 
the experiences which they share in com- 
mon.” From “Parents and Teachers,” 
edited by Martha S. Mason, Ginn & Co., 
publishers. 

7. “The home is the workshop which, 
unfortunately, often spoils much good ma- 
terial. The parents are the ones who control 
the destiny of the child and make his en- 
vironment to a large extent. Their mental 
ability, their control of their emotions, their 
interests, particularly their interest in the 
child, their ambitions or lack of them, their 
moral standards—these all determine what 
the child shall make out of the endowment 
that nature has given him. Parents can de- 
termine what kind of atmosphere the child’s 
mind shall grow in—one of discontent, 
wrangling, deceit, and hate, or one of 
cheerfulness, sincerity, and love.” From 
“Child Management,” by D. A. Thom. 
Single copies free from Children’s Bureau, 
Washington, D. C. 
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CHAPTER II 


A Study of the Undesirable Habits 
of Children 


SUGGESTIONS FOR PROGRAM 


1. Describe the method used by the 
authors in building their program for 
study. Note—Mrs. Eileen of the State 
Department of Oklahoma formulates her 
course df study upon answers to the ques- 
tions, “Why did you come to this study 
group?” and “What do you hope to get 
from this study?” Dr. Herbert R. Stolz, 
chief of the Bureau of Parent Education of 
the State Department of California, sug- 
gests that we build our program in answer 
to the questions, “What are your faults as 
a parent?” and “What are your problems 
with your children?” In my study groups 
in Sacramento, California, we spend about 
one-third of our time upon parental faults. 
When we arrive at the point at which we 
discover and eliminate or modify our own 
faults as parents, many of our children’s. 
faults—which loomed so large in the begin- 
ning—seem automatically to disappear. 

2. Answer topical questions throughout 
the chapter. 

3. Hand in, unsigned, a list of the un- 
desirable habits of your children. (It is 
suggested that these lists be assembled by 
the leader.) 

4. Compare the assembled lists, perhaps 
at the next meeting, with children’s faults 
as listed by the authors. (The answers 
given in assembled lists may form the basis 
of your course of study, if the class cares 
to proceed in this way.) 

5. Read aloud “Conclusion.” Page 23. 


CuHaptTerR III 


The Lasting Effect of Children’s 
Faults 
SUGGESTIONS FOR PROGRAM 


1. Answer topical questions throughout 
the chapter. 


2. Read aloud in class and discuss ‘“‘Con- 
clusion.” Page 28. 


3. If the books are available, report on 
some of those listed on pages 28 and 29. 
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4. “It is really because children are so 
difficult and so annoying that we feel that 
we must do something about them. If they 
were always gentle, docile, and satisfactory 
in their behavior, we should have no study 
groups. It is important to recognize that 
conflict between parents and children is 
just as fundamental a part of the rela- 
tionship as is the attraction of love and 
sympathy. We cannot escape the.relation 
and its obligations, hence our best recourse 
seems to be to understanding it.” From 
“Parents and the Preschool Child,” by 
William E. Blatz and Helen Bott, William 
Morrow & Co., publishers. 

5. “The problems of our children’s be- 
havior are problems, not because their be- 


havior disturbs us, not because it taxes our 
patience, not because it is different from 
our behavior, but because we have the single 
purpose of so guiding that behavior, that 
our children may find fullness of life, liv- 
ing richly and helpfully with their fel- 
lows.” Abstract from pages 11 and 12 in 
“The Parent and the Child,” by Henry F. 
Cope, George H. Doran Co., publishers. 


TEeExT—CHARACTER TRAINING, A Pro- 
gram for the Home, by Charles E. Ger- 
mane and Edith G. Germane. Publishers, 
Silver, Burdett & Co., New York, New- 
ark, Boston, Chicago, and San Francisco. 
Special sale price to parent-teacher groups, 


$1.25 prepaid. 





“Childhood must not know failure.” 


“Any educational system in which one child flourishes and another languishes is 


unjust.” 


“Working for grades, marks, promotions, to please the teacher or to escape pun- 
ishment, is an insincere experience which may prevent true moral conceptions.” 
I J 


stand.””—Marietta Johnson. 





“Children should not be questioned to see if they know, but to see if they under- 








HARACTER TRAINING 


Germane & Germane 


In this issue Mrs. Crum begins her series of outlines for 


your guidance in the study of CHARACTER TRAINING, the 
group study book for the year. If you have not obtained 
this book, order it at once from our nearest office. It will 
be sent postpaid at the special price of $1.25 per copy. 


SILVER, BURDETT AND COMPANY 


New York 
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“Sugar makes essential foods, which have rough- 
age, minerals and vitamins, more palatable:” 


SHOULD SUGAR HAVE A 
PLACE IN THE DIET? Here are 
some interesting facts — information 
which your doctor would give you. 

Sugar is a preferred fuel food. 
When eaten in any form, it combines 
with oxygen in the body. Seventy- 
five per cent of its energy goes into 
heat and the rest supplies power to 
the muscles. 

Sugar makes essential foods, which 
are the vehicles or carriers of rough- 
age, mineral salts and vitamins, more 
palatable. It modifies harsh acids, 
heightens bland flavors. 

Consider how many fruits and 
vegetables that you eat are sweet. 


How unpleasant they would be with- 
out this palatable flavor. Often, how- 
ever, certain familiar vegetables lose 
the sweetness they possessed when 
fresh picked, because their sugar has 
been converted into starch. In such 
cases it is proper to add a dash of 
sugar in cooking them to restore their 
original flavor. 


Think of these facts as you plan 
your meals. And in addition to using 
sugar as a flavor remember that sim- 
ple wholesome desserts have their 
place in balanced meals. The normal 
diet calls for sugar. Ask your doctor! 
The Sugar Institute, 129 Front St., 
New York. 


@ “Good food promotes good health” 
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EpITeEp BY BLANCHE ARTER BUHLIG 
372 Normal Parkway, Chicago, Ill. 
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A PaRENT-TEACHER THRIFT SHOP 


In December, 1925, under the auspices 
of the Des Moines Council of Parent- 
Teacher Associations, a Thrift Shop was 
established. This is a shop where articles 
of clothing are taken, mended, and given 
to needy children so they may remain in 
school. Prior to the establishment of this 
Thrift Shop each association in the city had 
tried to take care of the under-privileged 
children in their own community by fur- 
nishing clothes needed to keep them in 
school, and milk when the children were 
undernourished. This did not always solve 
the problem, for usually the most under- 
privileged children lived in a community 
which either had no help to give or had 
no parent-teacher association. Before the 
Thrift Shop became active, the Des Moines 
council established a shoe fund at the re- 
quest of some of the principals, to which all 
the schools contributed and from which all 
principals could receive assistance for chil- 
‘dren who would otherwise be out of school 
for lack of shoes. 

So many requests for other articles of 
clothing were received by the emergency 
department of the council that it became 
a large task to get the help for the needy 
school. A central location was needed. The 
Red Cross offered to finance such a center 
if the parent-teacher associations would 
furnish the workers. The offer was ac- 
cepted and the Red Cross Workroom was 
established under the supervision of the 
Volunteer Committee of the Red Cross. 
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This arrangement continued for three 
years when the council decided to make this 
entirely a parent-teacher activity and estab- 
lished the Thrift Shop. 

Each day of the month some one parent- 
teacher association sends a group of moth- 
ers to mend and make over clothing and 
thus provide an adequate supply of articles 
needed to keep children in school. Many 
volunteers act as clerks in the Thrift Shop; 
others take sewing home. 

Frequently families are kept self-support- 
ing solely because they are able to buy at 
a very low price secondhand household 
articles and clothing. Household articles 
and garments for adults which carmot be 
made over are sold and the proceeds applied 
on the expense account of the shop. Sec- 
ondhand shoes for school children are 
mended and half-soled. At first this work 
was done by the boys in the industrial arts 
classes of the public schools. 

Clothing is given to children of school 
age only on requisition from the principal 
of the school which the child attends or 
from the attendance department of the 
schools. If the needed clothing cannot be 
supplied from the Thrift Shop the superin- 
tendent has the authority to send the child 
to a store with an order for the needed 
articles and the council pays the bill. For 
several years the Elks gave splendid finan- 
cial assistance in the purchasing of new 
shoes and underwear. 

The Des Moines council, which is com- 
posed of sixty-three parent-teacher associa- 
tions with a membership of several thousand 
parents and teachers, has conducted an 
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“Old Clothes Drive” each fall. Last year 
more than 2,200 bundles of clothing were 
collected. 

There is no philanthropy in Des Moines 
which secures so many hours of volunteer 
service or one that is doing more good 
than the Parent-Teacher Association Thrift 


Shop.—ELizaBETH WILLIAMS SvuDLow, 
Coral Gables, Fla. 


Tennessee 


The Tennessee Parent-Teacher for May, 
1930, reports 2,063 men members and 
2,263 teacher members in the total state 
membership of 33,246 for the year 1929-30. 


South Dakota 


An oak tree planted in the proper plant- 
ing season and dedicated on Founders Day, 
Sunday, February 16, 1930, gave impetus 
to similar observance of Founders Day 
throughout South Dakota. 

“Our idea was to have an oak tree 
planted in each school yard by the parent- 
teacher association of that school and dedi- 
cated on Founders Day,” writes Mrs. 
Archie Potter of Pierre, South Dakota, 
president of the second district. 

“Pierre, being the capital of South Da- 
kota, seemed a fitting place to plant an oak 
tree. This was done on the State House 
grounds, and on Sunday, February 16, as 
a part of our Founders Day observance, we 
dedicated this tree. Among the active mem- 


bers of the local association are the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, the 
Executive Secretary of the Young Citizens’ 
League, the Commissioner of School and 
Public Lands, and heads of several divi- 
sions of the Department of Education. The 
Governor of the state, also, is keenly inter- 
ested in parent-teacher work. 
“The Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion has worked with our state president, 
Mrs. Alvin Waggoner, to introduce a 
course in parent-teacher work in the State 
Normal School located at Aberdeen. 
“With this explanation you will see how 
the state officials cooperated with our Con- 
gress units to have a splendid program on 
Founders Day. The first part of the pro- 
gram was given in the House of Represen- 
tatives; the dedicatory services were held 
on the lawn beside the little oak tree. 
“With our state president working with 
the educational department of South Da- 
kota and our district presidents working 
with the county superintendents for rural . 
extension of the P. T. A., the state of 
South Dakota should grow rapidly along 
parent-teacher lines, should it not?” 


Georgia 
The Georgia Congress of Parents and 
Teachers established a state office early this 
summer in Atlanta with Mrs. J. D. Miller, 
retiring president, as office manager. The 
office is located at 1229 Boulevard Drive, 
S. E. 





Dedication of Parent-Teacher Tree, Pierre, South Dakota 
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W inners in the 1929-1930 Health Contest Held in the Three Grade Schools of Springfield, Vermont 


Vermont 
The Springfield Parent-Teacher Associa- 


tion, Vermont, assumed the financial re- 
sponsibility for a health contest which 
started in November, 1929, in the three 
grade schools of the village. It was de- 
signed to create among the children who 
were undernourished, or underweight, or 
who needed dental attention a sporting in- 
terest in remedying their condition. 

The teachers in the various grades un- 
dertook the supervision of the work. Games 
for correct posture, advertising material on 
cleanliness and the care of the teeth, and 
talks on good health were used throughout 
this contest. 

The dentists in town gave free examina- 
tions and had report slips printed to give to 
children whose teeth were found in good 
condition or who had the needed corrective 
work done. Two such slips had to be se- 
cured during the contest. None were given 
for examination only, if work needed were 
left undone. 

At the close of each contest honor buttons 
were awarded those children who had main- 
tained their normal weight for the prescribed 
period and who had had the needed dental 
work done. The buttons were marked, 
“TEETH O. K.,” and “Weicut O. K.” 

As an additional reward a picture was 
taken of the group winning the year’s con- 
test. 

Parents and children were well pleased 
with the results, fewer colds were found 
among the children, and attendance at 
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school became more _ regular. — Mrs. 
Haro ip C. Biturncs, 35 Woolson Avenue, 
Springfield, Vermont. 


District of Columbia 
The District of Columbia board of 
managers presented their retiring state 
president, Mrs. Giles Scott Rafter, with 
two life memberships, national and state, 
because “they wanted to make her a mem- 


ber for life of the movement to which she 
had dedicated her life.” 


Minnesota 

The Duluth Council of Parents and 
Teachers reports a most successful year. 

The sale and distribution of milk in 
twenty-five schools is under the direction 
of a milk director elected by the council. 
During the past year 175,804 bottles of 
milk were sold and 38,448 bottles given 
away. This project is financed largely by 
the community fund of the city. 

The CHItp WELFARE MAGAZINE chair- 
man of the council reports 528 subscrip- 
tions to the magazine, an increase over the 
previous year of 142 subscriptions. This 
placed Duluth first in the first ten cities of 
the state. 

In October of 1929 the Thrift chairman 
of the council met with Thrift chairmen 
from forty-two local associations and 
adopted the following objectives: 

1—To decrease tardiness and increase attend- 

ance at school 

2—To practice safety at all times 


3—To save for a definite purpose 
4—To conserve materials. 
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Greater emphasis was put upon the first 
objective than upon the other three, and as 
an added incentive to bring this about, nine 
banners were provided and given each 
month to the schools having the lowest per- 
centage of tardiness during the month. 
There was a gratifying decrease in tardi- 
ness—a decrease of 1,978 over the previous 
year. The effort proved to be an object 
lesson to parents, showing that they were 
contributors to the tardiness of their children 
at school. 

The Child Relief committee cooperates 
with the Thrift committee in its efforts to 
increase attendance at school by providing 
clothes where lack of clothing causes ab- 
sence. Great care is exercised by this com- 
mittee to foster the idea of self-help. 

The Summer Round-Up was organized 
for the past summer in cooperation with 
the Health Department of the Duluth 
Schools—Nona M. Strusstap, Council 
Historian. 


Michigan 


Michigan has a nursery school parent- 
teacher association made up entirely of 
teachers and parents of preschool children 
in the Highland Park Nursery School. 


Pennsylvamia 


Believing that the CHitp WELFARE 
MacaAZINE offered the best available help 
for programs in study circles, in parental 
education of individual students, and in 
bringing to organizations a better under- 
standing of the aims and purposes of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, the Erie County Council of Pennsyl- 
vania made the promotion of this magazine 
one of its main projects in 1929-30. 

The Lakewood association study group 
of twenty used the Magazine in conjunc- 
tion with Grove’s “Drifting Home.” 

The Brookside association secured sub- 
scriptions from: forty-two per cent of its 
members and received the award of a Con- 
gress library given by the county council 
for the largest percentage of subscriptions 
according to membership. 

Lawrence Park led the county in the 
number of subscriptions, having secured 
fifty-one. 

The Erie County Council aim for the © 
coming year, the second year of its existence, 
is “Fifty per cent of the members sub- 
scribers to the Cu1itp WELFARE Maca- 
ZINE.”—Mrs. Lynn A. Boveg, Chair- 
man, Erie, Pa. 





Lakewood Study Circle, the Largest Study Circle in Erie County, Penn- 
sylvania, Uses the CHILD WELFARE MAGAZINE as its Text Book 
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Are You 


a Houser 


Massachusetts, who has 

made city and town plan- 
ning his profession, gave some 
sound advice in his address before the last 
convention of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association. 

Assuming that people having incomes 
from $3,000 to $5,000 will build single 
houses costing, approximately, from $7,000 
to $15,000, Mr. Nolen says: “I would 
advocate spending more for land and good 
location and less for house, and a larger 
percentage of the budget for the home as 
a whole. We must pay the price of a good 
home, whether we have it or not. If it 
doesn’t go for the house, it must go into other 
things that a poor home makes necessary.” 

Although he believes that the house 
should be large enough to be comfortable 


Ju NOLEN, of Cambridge, 





and attractive and provided with labor-sav- 
ing devices, he goes on to say, “My main 
plea is not for modern features, but for a 
few old-fashioned points of emphasis: the 
merits of the single family house over all 
others; the importance of circulation of air, 
and especially of direct sunlight; the joy 
of open fireplaces, gardens and home 
grounds, and the satisfaction and peace that 
come only with the amenities, and appro- 
priate beauty within and without the 
home.” 








Coming in October 


THE ScHoo.t Bus 
Marian Laverne Telford 


THE County LIBRARY 
Julia Wright Merrill 


THE CHILD WHo STUTTERS 
Wendell Johnson 


For Study Groups 


Wuat Is WILLING OBEDIENCE? 
Sidonie Matzner Gruenberg 


“CHARACTER TRAINING” 
Germane and Germane 
Grace E. Crum 
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Motor Safety for Children 
(Continued from page 26) 


municipal authorities take action to rectify 
the condition. 

Accident prevention cannot be accom- 
plished haphazard. We believe that our 
mode of procedure may be compared with 
laboratory methods. Like the scientist 
among his test tubes, we have analyzed 
every phase of every accident for many 
years. Like the scientist who finally suc- 
ceeds in isolating a germ which is the source 
of a widespread ailment, we have been able 
to ascertain many of the fundamental causes 
of traffic accidents. Forewarned is fore- 
armed. Instead of fighting in the dark, we 
have dragged our adversary into the full 
light of day. 
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Junior was so frail 
I almost cried 


VERY TIME I gave Junior his bath, 

I almost cried at the sight of his 
frail little body and pipe-stem legs. 

“We tried everything. But it wasn’t 
until we put him on ¢ ‘ocomalt that he 
started to improve. Within a week he 
started to round out, and soon real, solid 
muscle began to develop. He’s growing 
strong and husky at last!” 


* * * 


When children fail to build up, it is a 
sure sign their systems are begging for 
extra proteins, carbohydrates, minerals. 
Cocomalt provides these in concentrated 
form, together with malt enzymes which 
help digest the starches in other foods. 


Cocomalt is a delicious, chocolate fla- 


vor food drink which adds 70% more 
nourishment to milk, almost doubling 
its food value. 


Vitamin D builds health 


Vitamin D, that mysterious element 
which maken summer sunshine so po- 
tent in building strong bones and sturdy 
bodies, is present in Cocomalt. That’s one 
of the reasons why it’s so wonderful for 
growing children. 

Cocomalt comes in powder form, ready 
to mix with milk. 1/2 lb., 1 lb. and 5 Ib. 
family size. The cost is surprisingly low. 
At grocers and leading drug stores. 


Special trial offer—use coupon 
This coupon and 10c will bring i. a 
generous trial package of Cocoma 


R. B. DAVIS CO., Dept. 129, Hoboken, N. J. 


of Cocomalt. 


I am enclosing 10c. Please send me a trial-size can 


(ocomalt 





Name. 
DELICIOUS HOT OR COLD 
ADDSS7O2MMORE NOURISHMENT TO Mf City ’ State. . 
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Pertinent Points from Addresses 
at the Denver Convention 


THE THEME: A New World Challenge to Parents waa Teachers 


HE addresses given at the Denver wi rang of talent among seniors in 
| Convention will be printed in full in high school is a responsibility which I 


the Proceedings of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, but certain 
outstanding statements and constructive sug- 
gestions are quoted below from the conven- 
tion speeches for the immediate inspiration 
of our readers. 


RS. S. M. N. MARRS, president of the 

National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, in making the keynote address of 
the convention, said: “It is a fact that this 
generation has witnessed great inventions 
and discoveries, the coming of many new 
luxuries and comforts of life. But this 
change in the externals of humanity is not 
the miracle that has been brought by fifty 
years of American civilization. The miracle 
liés in the changed attitude of this civiliza- 
tion toward youth. 

“With the new responsibilities and greater 
opportunities which come to parents and 
teachers alike with this emphasis on the wel- 
fare of the child comes the challenge for this 
age. 

“Teacher-educators are meeting their 
challenge by more careful attention to their 
training and professional preparation. Stand- 
ards for teachers are being raised all over the 
country and more than ever before our chil- 
dren are assured of having the best available 
persons to guide them in their school life. 

“Parents, too, have become conscious 
that the traditional methods of child train- 
ing are not proving adequate in the compli- 
cated social conditions of the present day. 
There are many proofs that parents are at 
last realizing more fully the obligation of 
parenthood and are endeavoring to prepare 
themselves for the important duty which is 
made more exacting by the complex prob- 
lems that are peculiar to this age.” 
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would urge upon every parent-teacher asso- 
ciation in the country,” said William John 
Cooper, United States Commissioner of 
Education in an address, “Keeping Up 
With Our Children.” 

“Searchers for talent and distinguished 
work should look not only on the high- 
school stage and in the annual staff, but in 
the art rooms, the English classes, the sci- 
ence laboratories, the machine shops and the 
domestic science rooms,” he declared. “Let 
all work of able students be studied and 
recognized, for such a plan will help every 
local community to understand its youth 
and their aspirations ; it will help to develop 
a positive rather than a negative attitude 
toward these young people.” 


* > * 


‘““PAHE most important relation in the 


~ J home,” according to Dr. Garry Cleve- 
land Myers, “is not between parent and 
child, but between parent and parent. Give 
all of your pity to the child who must have 
two masters—parents who can not agree as 
to his privileges and restrictions. 

“It is a healthy sign when parents do dis- 
agree. Otherwise there must be a master 
and a servant, but there is little chance for 
the child whose parents disagree in his pres- 
ence. Do your arguing in some place other 
than before the child, that you may present 
to him a harmonious unity of purpose. 

“Our greatest trouble, as parents, is that 
we are human beings.” 


* * * 
HE small boy who brings snakes and 
on into the school room has found a 
champion. 
He is Dr. Randall J. Condon, a former 


vice-president of the National Congress. 
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“The boy who has always been the terror 
of school teachers—bringing snakes and 
mice into the school room, was unwittingly 
voicing a great point of education,” said 
Dr. Condon. 

‘“‘What education needs today is more of 
that sort of thing. 

“We should bring the life of the com- 
munity into the schoolroom. For years we 
thought that we could shut the school and 
the teacher off into a corner, where they 
would work out their problems in a special 
little nook set for them. That is not prog- 
ress. 
“The boy who brings the toad into the 
classroom is all right. We should have more 
of such boys. They are getting life into the 


’” 
schoolroom. 
* * * 


L. THRELKELD, Superintendent of the 
e Denver Schools, said: 

“The people is the one force of control 
-that is in sympathy with the ideal of educa- 
tion of and for the people. ‘Therefore, if we 
are to perpetuate such education, the people 
must control it. How is this to be done? 

“Success will always depend upon the 
eternal vigilance of the people. Such vigi- 
lance is hard to maintain. We tend to get 
excited and then to go to sleep. Educational 
programs develop by great emotional stirs 
and disintegrate and go to pieces because of 
relapse into apathy. To maintain steady, 
consistent interest in an educational pro- 
gram on the patt of the people is difficult. It 
requires continuous, conscious effort, and 
such effort adequately to be applied must be 
organized effort. The only organization, as 
far as I know, that is nation wide and dedi- 
cated to this purpose is the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. It will suc- 
ceed or fail, as I see it, to the extent that 
it stimulates and leads the people in a con- 
tinuous, constructive study of the cause of 
education in America. This it seems to me 
should be its primary and almost all-con- 
suming activity. It is surely enough for 
any one organization to attempt.” 

Mr. Threlkeld told the delegates that 
their greatest achievement would be to 
stimulate a program of study among adults, 
with emphasis upon parent education. 
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M's FLORENCE WARD of Washington, 
D. C., manager of the Bureau of 
Rural Life, told the delegates that home life 
on the farm most nearly approached the 
ideal. 

“In the city,” she said, “the function of 
the home is taken over in part by the school, 
the playground, the community center, and 
other outside influences. 

“However good, these are not as con- 
ducive to perfect home life as that of the 
farm, where all of the family take part in 
the life in and about the farm. 

“The farm mother is probably the only 
type of wife who is partner in the business 
of her home and husband. Each pair of 
hands on the farm is utilized to work for 
the good of the whole. 

“Farm families live more together than 
city families. 

“Living standards are the motivating 
force which determines whether the farm 
family will remain on the land or move to 
the city. If the farm community offers 
good schools, libraries, recreational oppor- 
tunities, churches, and homes that satisfy 
the longing of intelligent boys and girls who 
seek the good life, some of the finest of 
them remain on the land. Otherwise they 
will seek wider opportunities, greater com- 
fort, leisure and variety. 

“The Congress may have an even larger 
part in helping to bring about these better 
conditions, as associations gain a deeper in- 
sight and broader sympathy with rural 
problems. It is estimated that three-fifths 
of all the members of the Congress live in 
cities and villages. We should be reminded 
that two-fifths of the homes are in the open 
country. The Congress has its greatest op- 
portunity for expansion, not in following 
the line of least resistance—the further or- 
ganization of cities to the neglect of rural 
communities—but in making rural work the 
major effort until it catches up with the 
cities in number and leadership.” 

* * + 
HE Opportunity School of Denver has 
ee annual enrollment of 9,600 students 
over the age of 16 years, who attend the 
school any time from 8 a. m. to 9:15 p. m., 
spending as much time as they can spare 
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from their regular employment. What this 
means to the homes of the community was 
explained by the principal, Miss Emily 
Griffith : 

“The adult coming back to school after 
years of education in living takes into his 
home and into his community a different 
conception of schools from the man who left 
school in his early teens, having retained 
only the impressions of a child concerning 
his school life. Listen as he talks to his fam- 
ily, to his lodges and clubs. How eager he 
is to help in everything pertaining to educa- 
tion. Health education and trade education 
are of keen interest to him because they are 
functioning in his home. Adult education 
will bring more into the building of citizens 
than has ever been visioned at present. It 
will not solve all problems, but in coopera- 
tion with the school of today it will find a 
solution for many of them. There will be 
fewer discouraged, unhappy misfits, fewer 
drifting young people and therefore less 
crime.” 

* * * 

R. GEORGE K. PRATT, chairman of the 

Committee on Mental Hygiene, said: 
“Mental hygiene is a point of view. As the 
study grows it is going to lose its identity 
and this is well. All real, earnest social 
workers are working themselves out of a 
job by preventive programs. Human be- 
havior will become part and parcel of all 
teaching, all social work, all religious train- 
ing. Parents cannot shift their responsibili- 
ties—nor can teachers. In many cases the 
real enemy of the child’s health is his par- 
ent. But the new generation cf parents is 
making progress. It is now true after twenty 
years of parent education that the average 
parent knows that a child has an I. Q. and 
that he must eat spinach!” 

* * * 

R. NEWELL W. EDSON and Mrs. Mar- 
M garet A. Wood, chairman and asso- 
ciate chairman of the Committee on Social 
Hygiene, gave a most exhaustive analysis of 
the place of hygiene in the life of the grow- 
ing and adolescent child. Mr. Edson stated, 
“Our job as parents and teachers is to help 
the boys and girls meet life’s situations be- 
fore they become problems. Life’s situations 
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in which sex is a factor are no different 
from any other life situations and can be 
handled in the same sound way. 

“The right kind of sex education is an 


immunization for life.” 
* * * 


—_ arts of contemplation and of con- 


versation are languishing in modern 
life,” said J. W. Faust of the Playground 
and Recreation Association of America, 
and chairman of the Committee on Recrea- 
tion, speaking on “Leisure and Living.” 
“Silent contemplation is one of the great 
lacks in most fairly ordered lives,” he de- 
clared. “Sprightly conversation is one of 
our lost arts.” 

“To make an honest living is not suffi- 
cient today. We must also make a worth- 
while, full and enjoyable life,” Mr. Faust 
said. “Never in the history of our country 
has so much thought and concern been 
given to the question of leisure and its use. 
This is a great day. It has been said that 
the use of a nation’s leisure is the test of 
its civilization. There is overwhelming evi- 
dence that we are equipping ourselves to 
rise to this test . . . . Among the groups 
now vitally concerned with the wise use 
of leisure are educators, the church, indus- 
try, organized labor, women’s organizations, 
psychiatrists, social workers, criminologists, 
and safety engineers. 

“Direct effect in the reduction of juvenile 
delinquency and adult derelictions has been 
seen in those communities that provide ade- 
quate opportunity for joyous and rich use 
of leisure time. Every time a child obeys 
the rules of the game found in his activities 
on the playground, he is exercising charac- 
ter traits and character.” 

* . * 

R. H. E. BARNARD, director of the 

White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection, said: “‘President 
Hoover, engineer, humanitarian, statesman, 
from out of his great experience with mil- 
lions of children, believes that by taking 
stock of our 40,000,000 children in terms 
of their health and happiness and education, 
we can prepare the way for these youngsters 
of ours to render a finer service in the years 


ahead. And so he has called some 800 
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scientists, mothers and fathers, and profes- 
sional workers in the field of the child, to 
form the White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection, and he has given to 
them the task of organizing the most thor- 
ough study of children ever made. 

“The present White House Conference 
is the third of a series of conferences called 
by our Presidents to consider the problems 
of the child. 

“This conference which the President 
has called is charged with getting at the 
facts, so that when its work is completed 
we shall have a definite measure of the qual- 
ity of our children in terms of their physical 
health, their mental equipment, their social 
well-being. 

“It is our hope that following the meet- 
ings of the Conference reports of the com- 
mittees and sub-committees can be translated 
into simple usable form and through libra- 
ries, government bureaus, state health de- 
partments, parent-teacher organizations, and 
other ways be put into the widest possible 
circulation. But the work of the White 
House Conference will not be completed 
with the distribution of this data. 

“Our new conceptions of the normal, 
happy child must be taken into every school 
and every home. They must find expres- 
sion in new legislation and in development 
of an improved social system. They must 
be the dominant, intelligent interest of every 
citizen.” 





Dr. H. E. Barnard 
September, 1930 


R. GERTRUDE LAWS agreed with Dr. 

Barnard that mother love is not suffi- 
cient equipment with which to attempt the 
task of rearing children. 

“Love should be accompanied by knowl- 
edge, motive, and skill,” she said. ‘There 
are experiences of childhood which must be 
properly interpreted, not just glossed over. 
If such experiences can be read in the light 
of knowledge and understanding, the child 
will come through all right. Otherwise he 
may come to maturity with a warped view- 
point or even a mental disorder. 

“One potent source of dissatisfaction is 
the predicament created by parents who 
have centered all their goals and quests in 
their children. It is a matter of common 
knowledge which such parents ignore, that 
the nature of growth in human beings 
causes a parent who holds on to a child too 
long to become a liability to the growing 
organism. 

“Parents all over the country are asking 
questions which indicate that they are ready 
to undertake a search for ways to help their 
children acquire sound financial habits, gain 
an understanding of the significance of sex, 
and an insight into human nature, which 
together promise to stem the tide of divorce 
and domestic maladjustment which plays 
such havoc in the child victims of adult 
blunders.” 

* * * 

RS. A. H. REEVE, former president of 
M the Congress, and president of the 
International Federation of Home and 
School, in the closing address of the con- 
vention, warned that the work of the Con- 
gress would result in whole, if not partial, 
disaster if it interfered in any way with 
the schools. 

“Through experience, often sad, we have 
learned that partial or complete wreckage 
is inevitable where interference with the 
educational system is encouraged or per- 
mitted,” she said. 

Mrs. Reeve urged intelligent support, 
confidence in the school system and co- 
operation between the school and the home. 

“Cooperation between school and home is 
much more important than the purchase of 
red velvet curtains by the local unit for the 
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school auditorium,” she said. ‘Equipment 
is secondary to cooperation.” 


* * * 


HE following paragraphs summarize 
Ta address of Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, 
chairman of the Committee on Humane 
Education: 

“Humane education or heart education 
has its place in character education of chil- 
dren, because it seeks to lead them to an 
understanding of their fellow creatures and 
to have respect for the rights and feelings 
of all sentient life. Through their contact 
with the animal world about them, children 
can be trained to recognize the rights of 
those lowlier creatures, an attitude they 
naturally transfer toward their human play- 
mates. On the other hand, cruelty and dis- 
regard for the rights of others may be de- 
veloped by a child’s unrestrained association 
with animals. 

“There can be no question as to the need 
of humane education when one recognizes 
the great sum of cruelty which exists in our 
social fabric. We believe no greater danger 
to the mental health of the child exists than 
that of the development of a cruelty com- 
plex, through lack of understanding and 
feeling for the lowlier creatures about him.”’ 


* * * 


ULIA WRIGHT MERRILL, chairman of the 

Committee on Library Extension, said: 

“Books for everybody, through county 
libraries, is the key-note of the reports of 
state chairmen on library extension. 

“The growing interest of the National 
Congress in parent-education has brought 
increased use of library facilities wherever 
they exist, and furnishes a new motive for 
library extension, supplementing the older 
motive of books and library service for the 
children. The ultimate goal in a democratic 
country can be nothing short of adequate 
public library service within easy reach of 
everyone.” 

* * * 

N speaking to the Conference on Spiritual 
I Emphasis, Mr. Cyrus E. Albertson said : 

“Take the matter of discordant home life. 
Few families realize the dangers that lack 
of harmony creates. In the movies, family 
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quarrels furnish the plots for ‘the comedies 
and farces. In the ‘funnies’ these ‘family 
differences’ are good for a strip every night 
and a full page on Sunday. In reality they 
lead to great tragedies. The pulpit is the 
only means of instructing most people along 
this line. This is but one suggestion of the 
wide range of sermon subjects that bear di- 
rectly on the task of successful home mak- 
ing. To help the people create happy, 
wholesome, Christ-idealed homes is one of 
the supreme privileges of the church and its 
preacher.” 
* * * 


“If you neglect the play of the adoles- 
cent child and let him go off alone, he will 
become a queer duck.” 


“He has been submerged in his family, 
now he must emerge from it.” 


“He is a link in an endless chain.” 


“He is the result of what you have done 
for him.” —Dr. Caroline Hedger. 


* * * 


“Dr. John Dewey, beloved among educa- 
tors, reminds us that to measure progress, 
we must set stakes. Though not alone to 
measure progress, do we set these stakes. 
When an engineer intends to extend a line, 
he uses foresight as well as back sight. 

“The child welfare engineer uses the rec- 
ord of achievements for back sight to keep 
the line straight ahead on the highway to 
the Kingdom of Childhood. 

“Our constantly shifting membership 
must welcome untrained leaders. The his- 
torian must furnish back sight for these new 
leaders. 

“The historian must also accept the ob- 
ligation of interpreting the activities of the 
local in terfms of the whole parent-teacher 
movement, in order that incoming leaders 
may recognize in’ each venture an oppor- 
tunity for progress or be able to mark the 
mistaken endeavor. 

‘Progress is not measured by the distance 
we find ourselves from the goal, rather by 
our: distance from the starting point.”— 
Mrs. J. E. Hayes, Historian. 
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og THE OAK LEAF CONTEST | 


The New Subscription Classes 


For the 1930-31 Child Welfare Subscription campaign year the branches have been 
divided into four classes, according to National Congress membership, as follows: | 
CLass 1—Branches having over 50,000 members. 
CLAss 2—Branches having from 20,000 to 50,000 members. | 
CLAss 3—Branches having from 10,000 to 20,000 members. | 
CLass 4—Branches having less than 10,000 members. 


Basing totals on subscriptions received from April 1 to July 31, 1930, the branches 
in the various classes rank as follows: 


CLASS 1 CLASS 2 CLASS 3 CLASS 4 
1. New York 1. North Carolina 1. South Dakota 1. Louisiana 
2. California 2. lowa 2. West Virginia 2. Arizona 
3. Ohio 3. Tennessee 3. Mississippi 3. Vermont 
4. Illinois 4. Minnesota 4. Massachusetts 4. Maryland 
5. New Jersey 5. Georgia 5. Oklahoma 5. New Hampshire 
6. Michigan 6. Kansas 6. Dist. of Col. 6. South Carolina 
7. Pennsylvania 7. Kentucky 7. Virginia 7. Idaho 
8. Missouri 8. Washington 8. North Dakota 8. Montana 
9. Texas 9. Indiana 9. Alabama 9. Wyoming 
10. Colorado 10. Arkansas 10. Connecticut 10. Maine 
11. Florida 11. Rhode Island 11. New Mexico 
12. Wisconsin 12. Oregon 12. Utah 
13. Nebraska 13. Territory Hawaii 13. Alaska 
14. Delaware 


CHILD WELFARE is More than a MAGAZINE. It is a SERVICE to the MEMBER- 
SHIP of the NATIONAL CONGRESS of PARENTS and TEACHERS. 

















Teaching Health 
10.000 Children 


HE article of Martha C. Allis in the Sep- 

tember issue of HYGEIA, The Health 
Magazine, tells how the schools of 
Pulaski County, Arkansas, were able to arouse the interest of 
10,000 children in their individual health improvement, how 
every child, black and white, strove to be 100 per cent 
physically fit, and how health development brought 
about a higher scholastic standard. Mothers and 
fathers who read the Cu1Lp WeLFaRE Maca- 
ziINE, who have a professional as well as 
a parental aspect upon the training 
and guiding of children, will 
find a personal interest in 
Miss Allis’s story. 
























A special School Number 
of HYGEIA 


The School Department, edited by J. Mace 
Andress, Ph.D., is extra large and fine in the Sep- 
tember HYGEIA. Dr. Rachael Ash explains the origin 
of colds and how to avoid them. “School Showers,” by 
Dr. Margaret Bell, “Squire Tommy,” a children’s story of 
diphtheria toxin-antitoxin, by Harriott B. Churchill, two pages 
of Brazilian Health posters in full colors, these and other features 
make the September HYGEIA especially meaty. But do not forget that 
HYGEIA is fundamentally a health magazine for thé family. Every issue is 
7 ei filled with practical health facts, professionally authentic, yet interesting, entertain- 
HYGELA ing and easy to read. Take advantage of the special introductory offer, six issues 
Susser for $1.00; send your subscription order now so that you will not miss the unusual 

September School Number. 


gid Rea cunaeaae 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, C.W.—S§ MONTH S 
535 N. Dearsorn, CHICAGO. 


Enclosed find $1.00 for which send me HYGEIA, The s 00 
for 








Health Magazine, for six months in accordance with your 
special introductory offer. 
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Question—Ever since my son of eight began 
going to school I have had difficulty in impress- 
ing him with the fact that he is to come home 
first, before he stops to play. Some days he does 
not arrive until six. He is likely to be late when 
he comes home with older boys of whom I am 
not fond. I have tried paying him when he is 
prompt and deducting when he is late. It works 
for a while. Am I expecting too much? I find 
your page so helpful. 


No, indeed you are not expecting too much. 
Because this has been occurring for several years 
you are facing a problem. But do not be dis- 
couraged. The way to stop undesirable behavior 
is not to permit it to be repeated. Repetition 
develops a habit. 

Stop paying the child for being on time. This 
is a matter of obedience and should not be paid 
for in money. He needs training in obedience 
and must realize that he is expected to do as 
he is told. 

You might have a talk with these older boys, 
stressing the fact that they can help your son by 
not permitting him to loiter with them. 

Put some play material and apparatus in son’s 
yard, such as a swing, seesaw, sand pile, balls 
and bats. Perhaps he could build some of the 
apparatus himself. Invite children of his own 
age to play with him in his own yard. This 
will help to counteract the attraction of the older 
boys. 

He needs also to learn responsibility. Give 
him some home duties and see that he does them. 
You might try keeping him at home all the time 
(excepting school hours). Say to him, “I must 
do this so that I shall know where you are.” 
Again, as a last resort, it may be necessary to 
call for him when school closes, saying, “I am 
‘ sorry you cannot get home on time. Mother will 
have to take you by the hand and help you.” 
Perhaps after that he will prefer to come alone 
on time. 
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Question—My little daughter of five has de- 
veloped an unwholesome physical habit. It was 
learned from an older girl. I will appreciate 
any ideas you have on this subject as I need help. 


If the daughter has learned this from an 
older child, then first of all keep her from chil- 
dren older than she is and let her play with 
children of her own age, within the hearing of 
you or of some other dependable adult. 

Do not permit her to be alone any length of 
time even in play, so that she may have no 
opportunity to think about herself. Give her 
plenty of space in which to run and be very 
active so that she gets a large amount of physi- 
cal exercise until she becomes normally fatigued. 
Keep her out of doors all day as much as pos- 
sible. Give her play materials which will call 
for activity—a doll buggy, wagon, sand pile, 
pail and shovel. 

Keep her in good physical condition. Give her 
good nutritious food. See that she is not con- 
stipated, since pressure sometimes induces desire. 
Avoid excitement. See that all clothing fits com- 
fortably, and that it is not tight. Be careful 
that the inner clothing is perfectly smooth. 

Sometimes it is wise to have an examination 
by a good, careful physician. 

Removing every facility which seems to ag- 
gravate this behavior, keeping her mind on 
many interesting things, maintaining good health, 
permitting freedom of exercise, using patience 
and kindness in time bring about the desired 
result. Every time you can prevent a recur- 
rence you have gained a point. So one must be 
willing to persevere, as I know you will be. 


Question—W ill you advise me about my 
little girl? She is so listless and tired. She is 
eleven years old and is overweight. 

Take the child to a physician to see if there is 
anything wrong. If so, follow his advice and 
have it corrected. 

There are many factors which enter into each 
individual case. Your little girl needs ten hours 
of sleep every night, with windows open in 
the sleeping apartment. Give her wholesome, 
simple food and plenty of fresh vegetables and 
fruit. Avoid pies and cakes. Give her only small 
amounts of sweets and starchy foods. Let her 
play out of doors most of the day. Watch her 
carefully that she does not become constipated. 
Above all keep her cheerful and happy. 


Question—My problem is how to be a good 
wife and mother and at the same time a good 
daughter to the aged parents who live with me. 
My parents think that I should not explain to 
children why they should do certain things. Is 
there not some way. to make the grandparents 
a blessing in the home instead of a source of 
unhappiness? 


Many people have this problem to meet. It 
requires skill, tact, much love and thought. 

As age approaches grandparents begin to find 
their limitations. Sometimes this discovery is 
a basis for irritability. Youth desires change. 
With its budding strength it is on the lookout 
for something new. Age finds it hard to make 
changes. We must understand each age as it is. 

Give the grandparents a definite place in 
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the home. Let them have a room where they can 
be quiet. See that there are comfortable chairs. 
Provide a room with sunshine and air. Give the 
children a place for themselves. In this way 
neither will be in the other’s way. Let parents 
and children show them little courtesies such 
as seating them first at table, adjusting the read- 
ing lamp, and so forth. This promotes a good 
spirit. 

Let the grandparents have some definite duties 
in the home, not with the idea of work but that 
they may feel that they are really needed. Older 
people usually love children. Let them tell stories 
and sing songs to the children. Enlist the aid of 
the children. Say, “Grandma will be happy if 
you will bring her scarf.” 

Avoid arguments on child training. When 
corrections and discipline are necessary, ad- 
minister them, as much as possible, when the 
grandparents are not within hearing. Learn to 
pass some things by. Do not let criticism hurt 
but always listen and be kind. We are living 
in a different age with different problems and 
we must be fair to the child. We can also re- 
spect those who have given their contribution 
in a previous generation. If there are differences 
just be calm. 

Father and mother must face the fact squarely. 
They will have many adjustments to make. Let 
them therefore resolve each morning to practice 
self-control, be kind and show reverence. 


Readers are invited to send questions to Evelyn 
D. Cope, care of Child Welfare. 





Give YOUR CHILDREN the Finest 
Cultural Entertainment by Booking 
for them the 


CLARE TREE MAJOR 


THEATRE for CHILDREN 


During 1931 
JANUARY to SEPTEMBER 


Adult Professional Players 


Presenting 
PINOCCHIO HEIDI 
CINDERELLA LITTLE WOMEN 


HANS BRINKER ROBIN HOOD 


Full Season at Columbia University 
and at Brooklyn Academy of Music 


Arrange now Bookings for your town, 1931 
WRITE 
CLARE TREE MAJOR 
11 East 30th St. New York City 
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A-B-C’s 
ot Sanitation 


Cleanliness begins with Clean Floors 
in schools as in homes 


And the floors cannot be kept as clean as 
they must be, to be sanitary, except by 
Electric Scrubbing and Polishing. Old- 
fashioned methods, even to approach the 
results of the FINNELL Electric Scrubber- 
Polisher, require an enormous expenditure 
of time and labor. The saving made by a 
FINNELL on the other hand usually pays 
for the equipment within a year or less. It 
will pay you to urge your school board to 
adopt this modern, sanitary way to keep 
floors clean. 


FINNELL SYSTEM will make 
a survey of the needs of your school, 
and out of its twenty-five years’ ex- 
perience submit the combination of 
FINNELL units guaranteed to give 
the highest possible returns for the 
money invested. 

Perhaps you would like us 
to write your school board. 
We shall be glad to, on re- 
quest. Or you may wish 


descriptive literature your- 
self. 

Address FINNELL 
SYSTEM, Inc., 
909 East Street, 
Elkhart, Indiana. 










FINNELL 


ELECTRIC FLOOR MACHINE. 


WAXES — POLISHES — FINISHES — SCRUBS 
57 




















Life Membership Cup 


HIO won the National Life Member- 
O'’*ip Cup at the National Convention 
in California in 1927 and has been able to 
keep it ever since, mainly through the ef- 
forts of her councils, which have shown their 
appreciation of years of devoted service, by 
voting a National Life Membership to some 
worthy member. At the past four State 
Conventions an offering has been taken to 
buy a membership for a past state president 
or some board member who has given excel- 
lent service to the cause. 

Several councils have voted life member- 
ships to superintendents of schools who are 
active supporters of the parent-teacher 
movement. Ohio has today forty National 


Life Members. 





“My papa’s a bookkeeper,” said little Al- 
bert proudly. 

“Yes, I know it,” rejoined small Doro- 
thy, whose father was a minister. “He bor- 
rowed a book from my papa six months ago 
and hasn’t returned it.” 


FOUNDED IN 1728 By @ BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


FRANKLIN PRINTING CO. 
514-520 LUDLOW STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 











CHILD WELFARE 





SEPTEMBER 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


SEPTEMBER 9, AT 10 O'CLOCK 
(Eastern Standard Time) 


“THE SUMMER ROUND-UP” 


A Talk by Grace Abbott, 
Chief of Children’s Bureau, 
Washington, D. C. 


To be Broadcast by 24 Radio Stations 
from Providence to Denver, and from 
St. Paul to San Antonio. 


SEPTEMBER 18-20 
Wyoming State Convention at Lara- 
mie. 

SEPTEMBER 22-26 
Meetings of Executive Committee and 
Board of Managers of National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers at New 
Ocean House, Swampscott, Massa- 
chusetts. 











MOTHERS— 


now you don’t have to 
wash soiled diapers 











HAT a relief it is to use Downee Didees! 

When they are wet or soiled, simply throw them away 
like tissue, and replace with another soft, comfortable Dee Dee 
Pad. Wonderfully convenient for trips and vacations. Sanitary 
and easy to handle. Absolutely prevents diaper rash. And 
they cost so little. Just try them—you'll be delighted. 


Species Offer: 2 Downee Didees and 3 packages of pads, only 
$2.75. Small pads for babies up to 4 mos. (40 in pkg.); medium, 
4 to 9 mos. (34 in pkg.); large 9 mos. and older (30 in pkg.). 
Extra pads 55c package. Use coupon—order today. 





Downee Products Co., Sioux City, lowa 


I enclose $2.75 for special offer of Downee 
Didees and pads. Send SMALL—MEDIUM 
-LARGE size. (Check size wanted.) 

Name 


a) 
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By WINNIFRED KING RuUGG 


presents a definition of psychology which 

has at least practical value, and coming 
from the pen of that well-known Viennese 
psychologist possesses scientific interest as well. 
“Psychology is—to understand the use a person 
makes of his impressions and experiences. .. . 
It means to understand how he regards certain 
stimuli, how he responds to them, and how 
he uses them for his own purposes.” When 
a child has behavior difficulties Dr. Adler 
believes that the source of the trouble ought 
to be explained to the child. He should be 
encouraged and taught that his difficulties can 
be overcome; and 
when he knows just 


ain Adler in The Education of Children 


he has contributed an important human docu- 
ment, in that it reveals the effect of stuttering 
upon character, habits, and ambitions. Because 
he had an awkward tongue—also because he 
desired to excel—young Johnson threw him- 
self enthusiastically into sports where he could 
do well. He trained himself to be cordial 
and genial so as to win the good will of his 
associates. He practiced the art of writing be- 
cause he could express himself with his pen 
if not with tongue. And he built up a beautiful 
dream world where he was always successful 
and admired. These were his reactions to his 
handicap. Not all stutterers react as favorably, 

but in all cases Mr. 








what all the impres- 
sions and experiences 
at home and at school 
mean, then only can 
a change come in 
character. 

Dr. Adler lays great 
emphasis on the dictum 
that “as a child thinks, 
so he is.” It is not how 
things are, but how the 
child thinks they are, 
that determines his re- 
actions. If his impres- 
sion is distorted, his 
reaction is wrong. A 


$1.50. 





“The Education of Children,” by Alfred 
Adler. New York: Greenberg. $3.50. 

“Because I Stutter,” by Wendell John- 
son. New York: D. Appleton Co. $1.50. 

“Children at the Crossroads,” by Agnes 
E. Benedict. New York: The Common- 
wealth Fund, Division of Publications. 


“Adventures in Dish Gardening,” by 
Patten Beard. New York: A. T. DeLaMare 
Co. Ine. $2.65, postpaid. 

“So Youth May Know,” by R. E. Dicker- 
son. New York: Association Press. $2. 


Johnson believes that 
the defect produces a 
marked influence on 
personality. In his 
case the handicap is 
being removed by the 
treatment given at the 
Speech Clinic in the 
State University of 
Iowa, where the 
method of correction 
is based on the theory 
that in the stutterer a 
left-handed person has 
been forced to be right- 
handed, with the result 














child’s development is 

determined by his personal, individual inter- 
pretation of things. Each child is an individual 
and a unit whose acts ought not to be judged 
one by one, as isolated occurrences, but in rela- 
tion to his whole character. The educator’s 
most important task—his holy duty—is to see 
that no child is discouraged at school, and 
that a child already discouraged when he enters, 
regains his confidence before he leaves. 

The whole tone of Dr. Adler’s treatise is 
sympathetic toward the child and leads the 
educator away from smaller issues to a larger 
concept of his task. , , , 

Wendell Johnson is a young man who has 
stuttered from childhood. In Because I Stutter 
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that the two sides of the 
brain are in conflict. 

Mr. Johnson makes a convincing plea for 
better sense on the part of teachers who refuse 
to promote stutterers because they cannot give 
good oral recitations. Such penalizing of de- 
fective speech seems to him a relic of the dark 
ages. . te 

The needs of children in rural communities 
are brought near to the reader of Children 
At The Crossroads. The writer, Agnes E. 
Benedict, has related nine narratives of chil- 
dren whose difficulties called forth the services 
of visiting teachers in country communities. 
Although in the majority of cases the primary 
cause of trouble was poverty, the instances are 
of sufficient diversity to make the book useful” 
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to those who are trying to straighten out the 
tangles in the lives of country boys and girls. 
Children At The Crossroads is based upon 
carefully kept records of visiting teachers 
in three counties. These counties were three 
of the thirty communities selected by the Na- 
tional Committee on Visiting Teachers, spon- 
sored by the Commonwealth Fund, for three- 
year demonstrations of visiting teacher work. 
Perhaps the most valuable part of the book is 
that concerned with recreational facilities and 
community cooperation in the country. 
* * * 


A kind of gardening that can be utilized as 
an interest for shut-in children, or on a larger 
scale as a schoolroom project, is described in 
Patten Beard’s Adventures In Dish Gardening. 
Dish gardening has long been known to com- 
mercial flower-growers and was_ introduced 
from Japan where it has been carried to a 
high pitch of artistic development. Schools 
of dish gardening are to be found there and 
great artists lend their skill to its diminutive 
art. Dish gardens are miniature landscapes, 
made in a flat dish, with land and water, trees 
and grass, tiny human or animal figures, and 
perhaps a bridge, a gate, or a lighthouse. With- 
out trying to make the gardens conform to 
the careful conventions of Japanese construction, 
Miss Beard believes that beauty and interest 
may be achieved with the simple means avail- 
able for any American mother or teacher, and 
that the imagination of children may be greatly 
stimulated thereby. Her little book gives simple, 
concrete instructions with numerous illustrations. 


Under the sub-caption “New Viewpoints on 
Sex and Love,” So Youth May Know, by R. 
E. Dickerson, is written by a man who evidently 
understands the problems of modern youth 
and who is used to helping youth think them 
through sensibly and wholesomely. With the 
same frankness and fineness of spirit in which 
many youths are facing problems that so much 
concern their own happiness, the author takes 
up each of the major issues of the relation- 
ships between young men and young women, 
analyzes it carefully, and gives a basis for 
sound and satisfying conduct. The sections on 
abstinence, self-control, petting, and choice of 
mate are especially challenging. While the book 
was written primarily for young men, many 
parents will want their daughters to read it in 
order to get the man’s viewpoint. It is a book 


that most youth will read eagerly and with 
profit. NEWELL W. Epson 


In connection with the family classic: 
“Oh, he’ll outgrow it,” it might be well to 
bear in mind that twenty per cent of the 
patients in state hospitals are there because 
they have not outgrown a mental condition 
established in early life—Arthur Dean, in 
“Bringing Up Your Child,” by Cowan and 
Carlson. 
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W. Elwood Baker 


HE recently appointed General Secre- 

tary of the National Congress of Par- 

ents and Teachers, W. Elwood Baker, 
Superintendent of,Schools at Fort Morgan, 
Colorado, received his professional training 
at Teachers College, Peru, Nebraska ; Teach- 
ers College, Greeley, Colorado ; and the Uni- 
versity of Washington. He has been in 
educational work for twenty years, fourteen 
of them in Colorado. His long and varied 
experience as an educator began in a one- 
room rural school. He soon became a prin- 
cipal, and later a superintendent. He was 
president of the Superintendents and Prin- 
cipals Section of the Colorado Educational 
Association, has served on the National 
Committee for the Revision of Government 
Textbooks for Foreigners, has been chair- 
man of the Colorado Committee of Parent- 
Teacher Organizations in Grade Schools, 
and was secretary of the Superintendents and 
Principals Section at the Boulder Dam Con- 
ference in 1930. He is 40 years old, married, 


and has one son. 
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Teddy Learns Arithmetic 
By Nancy D. DUNLEA 


PyNeEDDY puzzled his family for quite 
‘a while by his worry over the “take- 
aways” at school. Mother discovered that 
he was trying to learn to subtract in arith- 
metic. Instead of saying “Subtract,” the 
teacher said, “Take away two from four.” 
It was all so bewildering and new to Teddy 
that he could not make speed. Mother then 
discovered a new and pleasant way to 
familiarize Teddy with small numbers. It 
was by means of dominoes. Every night 
the children played dominoes, and in no 
time Teddy could add the white dots at a 
glance. Then it was easy to “ 


take away” 
as the next step. 





In Vienna, Austria, there is a 
teacher meeting where: 


parent- 


Parents, teachers, and pupils take part; 

Both parents attend—attendance com- 
pulsory ; 

Each parent becomes personally ac- 
quainted with every other parent, also 
compulsory ; 

here is always an address of real worth; 

Parents become really educated through 
informal discussion meetings ; 

Subjects for discussion are sent to each 
parent a week before the meeting; 
Those too timid to take part in the dis- 
cussion are helped by members of the 

Executive Committee. 


In this Association: 


A library is being built with each book 
in sufficient numbers for study by large 
groups ; 

A mothers’ committee handles all ques- 
tions of relief confidentially ; 

Consultation with parents is arranged by 
the principal of the school by setting 
aside one hour each week for this 
purpose : 

A course in child psychology is taken by 
every parent; 

Leadership is being developed ; 


Visiting the school room is encouraged. 
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Congress Comments 


G. E. Dille, Superintendent of Schools at 
Chillicothe, Missouri, gave a six weeks’ parent- 
teacher credit course at State Teachers College, 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi, this summer. Every 
day or two Mr. Dille issued a mimeographed 
bulletin containing all sorts of useful parent- 
teacher information for the present and future 
use of his students. 


Some of the state branches have adopted 
the custom of the National Congress and 
are issuing a daily news sheet at their con- 
ventions. California has named hers “The 
Recorder,” and at Washington the name 
“Daily Flashlight” was adopted. 


Fathers’ Councils are useful and effective. 
The Skinner Junior High School Parent-Teacher 
Association, Denver, Colorado, with a paid mem- 
bership of 2,053, has a Fathers’ Council of 
500, which has eradicated gambling dens and 
slot machines, placed safety signs around the 
school, organized a student loan fund to help 
students continue school, and is a clearing house 
for student employment—a splendid exhibition 
of the fathering element which every parent- 
teacher group needs. 


Have you studied the index to Volume 
XXIV of Child Welfare? You will find 
it in the last part of the July-August issue. 
If still in doubt about programs for the 
year, study the index and refer to the many 
program helps which appeared during last 
year. 


Reprints of the study programs based on 
the official Congress textbook, “Parents and 
Teachers,’ may be purchased at the magazine 
office, 5517 Germantown Avenue, Philadelphia, 
at three cents each, or $2.75 per hundred. For 
groups studying the innermost meanings of the 
parent-teacher movement this program will be 
very helpful. Detroit has elected this course for 
its winter work. 


The Board of Managers of the Wash- 
ington Congress have done honor to Mrs. 
Jennie R. Nichols, first vice president of 
the state branch and chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Humane Education of the National 
Congress, by presenting her with a state 
life membership as a recognition of her 
nationally known work in humane education. 


Sarah Byrd Askew received the degree of 
Doctor of Library Science from Rutgers Univer- 
sity at its last commencement exercises. Miss 
Askew was for many years chairman of the 
Committee on Children’s Reading of the Na- 
tional Congress, and is at present associate 
chairman of the Committee on Reading. Judge 
Florence E. Allen, who gave the commencement 
address, has long been interested in Congress 
work and is the daughter of one of its earliest 
national chairmen. 
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The number of Congress units which are 
carrying on the Summer Round-Up of the 
Children is 4,335. Each year we see an in- 
crease in the interest of those who have 
determined that as far as possible each child 
shall start school in September free from 
remediable physical defects. 


Mrs. A. H. Reeve, president of the Inter- 
national Federation of Home and School, was 
appointed to take the place of Dr. Mary Woolley 
who was obliged to resign as general chairman 
of the Pan-Pacific Conference. Mrs. Reeve pre- 
sided at the meetings of the Pan-Pacific Con- 
ference held in August in Hawaii. 


It was a happy occasion on the evening 
of June third, when a great reception was 
given in honor of Mrs. Hugh Bradford, in 
her home town of Sacramento, California. 
State, city, and county officials, all old-time 
parent-teacher leaders and friends, em- 
bowered the school auditorium with flowers, 
and expressed their pleasure and pride in 
one of their own number who had recently 
been elected to the presidency of one of the 
most vital organizations in the country—the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

The school was the very one where Mrs. 
Bradford organized her first parent-teacher 
association, the one which her children at- 
tended and in which her granddaughter is 
now enrolled. Since Mrs. Bradford’s family 
has lived in the same locality for generations 
she has hosts of friends in Sacramento, 
many of whom have known her since her 
childhood days. Their affections and best 
wishes attend her as she assumes the re- 
sponsibilities of her office. 


Norma L. Clark, who is Magazine Chairman 
of Pueblo County, Colorado, says: “It is 
our aim to have the magazine in every home 
where there are growing children. Personally, 
I do not understand how any one interested in 
children and their well being can get along 
without a periodical of this kind, and every- 
one knows CHILD WELFARE is the best magazine 
of this kind to be had. 

“T believe we have something here in Pueblo 
County you might be particularly interested in 
hearing about. One of our schools, Columbia, 
decided last fall on a ‘one for one’ plan. 
To every member subscribing to CHILD WEL- 
FARE the association sent the Colorado Parent- 
Teacher Magazine. Don’t you think this a good 
idea? Columbia also has three study circles, and 
they use the magazine almost exclusively for 
their class work. So you see what boosters they 
are for it. I am sure you will be proud of them, 
as I am. Oh, yes, they also have two splendid 
posters, one for CHILD WELFARE and one for 
Colorado Parent-Teacher Magazine.” 


From the Texarkana Gazette, Texarkana, 
Arkansas, come these facts about a church 
parent-teacher association: 

The First Methodist Episcopal Church 
Parent-Teacher Association at the close of 
the 1929-1930 school year still held the 
distinction it attained in 1928. It is one of 
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50 church units in the National Congress, the 
only one in the Arkansas Congress and the 
only organization of its kind in the United 
States with superior rating. Its scrapbook 
came back from the national convention 
at Denver with a gold star, the highest rat- 
ing obtainable. 

A total of 149 homes are represented 
in the elementary departments, 116 of these 
being members of the Sunday School Parent- 
Teacher Association. Early in the fall 
“qworthy home membership” was chosen for 
the year’s work and programs for each 
meeting planned. The year books were ready 
for distribution at the first meeting in 
October. 

Six afternoon meetings and one night 
meeting were held with an average atten- 
dance of over 60 per cent of the members. 
A nursery and a story teller were provided 
at meetings for the children and refresh- 
ments were served. The association has been 
in close contact with the General Sunday 
School Board of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, through the assistant in par- 
ent education and home cooperation, and 
its work was in a report issued by the 
General Sunday School Board of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, South, Nashville, 


Tennessee. 


This year Mrs. E. R. Crum was asked to 
repeat the parent-teacher course which she gave 
a year ago at the summer session of Humboldt 
State Teachers College, in Arcata, located in 
Northern California, among the beautiful red- 
woods. 

Since members: came from great distances, 
many over mountain roads, one or two special 
meetings were arranged each week on topics of 
general interest, such as demonstration of a 
parent-teacher program; surveying needs for 
program planning; district and local officers; 
demonstration of a ,business meeting, etc. On 
the other days, a consecutive program was 
planned for those who were able to attend 
more regularly. 

As Mohammed went to the mountain when 
the mountain would not come to him, so Mrs. 
Crum in company with Mrs. Rush Dolson, 
district president, held a series of night meet- 
ings in remote parts of the district, and came 
in contact with those who had not been able 
to attend the classes. The thought kept fore- 
most in this course was that the parent- 
teacher association is a great school for parents 
in which they may keep in touch with present- 
day educational objectives and advance in their 
profession of parenthood; and for teachers, an 
opportunity to understand the child more fully 
by coming into closer contact with his home 
environment. 


The Playground and Recreation Associa- 
tion of Amercia has changed its name to 
the National Recreation Association. 


Mrs. Enoch W. Frost, of Texarkana, Arkan- 
sas, represented the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers at the Fourth International 
Congress on Home Education in Liege, Belgium, 
in August. 
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1930 Resolutions 


of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


HESE RESOLUTIONS are the principles on which the Congress of 

Parents and Teachers builds its work. They are founded on our 

permanent platform adopted by the Congress in 1928. All local asso- 
ciations are urged to promote them. 


1. As Measures for Health and Safety—(a) We urge the faithful administration of ample appropriations 
by health authorities, with special emphasis on the needs of villages and rural communities. (b) We urge 
the p ge of quate and i diate legislation for the promotion of maternal and child hygiene, with 
provision for continued cooperation between the health and educational agencies of the federal government 
and for the administration of the act by the United States Children’s Bureau. (c) We re-affirm our stand 
for anti-narcotic education. (d) We believe that it is the function of safety patrols to direct and control 
children only; that they shall have no responsibility nor be permitted to direct or control vehicular traffic at 
any time; and that the patrol members shall operate from the curb, not standing in the street nor going 
back and forth in the performance of their duties. 








2. As Measures for Worthy Home Membership—(a) We endorse the adoption of courses in all highschool 
curricula which will definitely prepare our young people for homemaking and parenthood, and we urge upon 
our own members active participation in courses in parent education and home study. (b) We endorse the 
movement for community planning, including better housing, parks, and playgrounds. (c) We re-afirm our 
belief in the importance of good reading in the home, and of equalizing opportunities through the establishment 
of county and other libraries. 


3. As Measures for the Mastery of Tools, Technics and Spirit of Learning—(a) We stand for equal 
opportunities for all children, rural and urban alike, and believe it is the responsibility of local, state, and 
federal governments to provide such educational opportunities as may be necessary to give every child a fair 
start in life. (b) We urge for all teachers high standards of training and certification; adequate salaries, 
with equal compensation for similar service, regardless of sex; secure tenure; and provision for retirement 
after faithful service. (c) We believe that state and county superintendents of schools should be selected on 
a professional basis by nonpartisan boards elected by the people. (d) While education is a matter for state 
and local administration, we recognize the need for its promotion by the federal government, and pledge 
our support to the movement for the creation of a department of education with a secretary in the 
President’s cabinet. (e) We believe that psychiatric and mental hygiene service should be available for 
all school children. (f) As an integral part of the school system, the kindergarten has demonstrated its 
value in the development of children from four to six years of age. We urge that school boards recognize 
this fact by providing adequate support for this important age group. (g) We endorse federal aid for the 
elimination of illiteracy in the United States. (h) We deplore -any tend in school athletics to train the 
few and neglect the many. (i) We believe that the radio should be used to enrich and extend educational 
programs; however, such programs should be free from propaganda, advertising, and other commercial features. 





4. As Measures for Vocational and Economic Effectiveness—(a) We believe that commercialized child 
labor should be regulated by school authorities to prevent exploitation of children. (b) We urge the teaching 
of thrift in the use of our time and talent as well as in the saving of money. 


5. As Measures for Citizenship and World Goodwill—(a) We declare our abiding faith in the loyalty 
and patriotism of the teachers of America, and our confidence that the ideals of the nation are safe in their 
keeping. We pledge our whole-hearted cooperation in the tasks that have been committed to them. (b) We 
re-afirm our stand in favor of the eighteenth amendment and of the Volstead act, and other laws enacted 
thereunder, and urge their vigorous and impartial enforcement. (c) We believe that juvenile court service 
and separate detention homes should be provided for all children who need such service. These agencies 
should be under the direction of the school system, in charge of judges especially trained for this service. 
(d) We urge the appointment of policewomen to protect the welfare of women and children, and urge legisla- 
tion requiring high civil service standards for the selection of such officials. (e) We stand for the outlawry 


of war; reduction of armaments by international agreement; the world court, and some lasting organization 
of nations. 


6. As Measures for the Wise Use of Leisure—(a) We favor a positive program of education in the wise 
use of leisure. (b) We urge a return to the home as the center of tecreational life, where hours shall 
be set aside to be shared by parents and children for the doing of those things which add joy, beauty, and 
health to home life. (c) We urge a higher standard of commercialized amusements. (d) We re-affirm our 
stand for finer motion pictures. We oppose misleading advertising of motion pictures, and stand firmly against 
block-booking and blind-booking of films. (e) We deplore the use of children in entertainments, and on the 
stage, for the purpose of exhibition, whether commercially or for our own amusement. We condemn the 
offering by the exhibitors of prizes, free tickets, lotteries or gifts, as inducements to increase the attendance 
of children at motion picture and other theaters. 


7. As Measures for Ethical Character—(a) We urge that spiritual training and character education be 
fostered widely and generously. (b) We urge the need of informed membership and trained leadership for 
all Congress units and departments, in order to promote and clarify the spirit of cooperation between home 
and school, and to eliminate interference in school administration, sectarian snd partisan controversies and 
participation in commercial enterprises. (c) We urge that all money raising projects for parent-teacher funds 
shall conform to the ethical code adopted by the National Board in 1929. (See 1929 Proceedings, page 508). 


8. Special Resolutions and Approvals—(a) We heartily endorse the celebration of the 200th anniversary 
of the birth of George Washington, and urge all Congress members to cooperate with the National Commission 
in this undertaking. (b) We commemorate the establishment of Founders Day at the annual convention 
held in Denver, twenty years ago, a department that has contributed greatly to the support of extension 
work throughout the country. (c) We urge the observance of American Education Week. 
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THE NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER 


The Bookhouse 
Storyman is on 
the air again?! 





Here is good news that children have been eagerly anticipating! 

Beginning Monday, September 22 nd, My BOOKHOUSE 
Storytime, the popular children’s radio program, will be 
back on the air every Monday, Wednesday and Friday at 5:30 
P. M. over the Columbia Network. 

Popular as was the Storyman last season, his new program 
promises to have even more fun and interest than ever. Chil- 
dren will get to know him in his own little house on the edge 
of town. They will get acquainted with his small friends, and 
be invited to his parties and picnics where he will tell the 
most entertaining of stories. A great many wonderful sur- 
prises are in store. 

Parents can feel assured that when their children are listen- 
ing to My BOOKHOUSE Storytime, they are having wholesome 
fun and are learning a great deal about nature, history, and 
foreign countries and peoples. My BOOKHOUSE stories 
have character building qualities as well as literary value, 
and are a great help in school work. 


MAGAZINE 


? Announcing 
My BOOKHOUSE 
Storytime 
Children’s 

Radio Program 

over the Columbia 
Chain Network 


My BooxHOUse Story- 
time is more interesting 
and entertaining this year 
than ever before. The 
Storyman has many new 
friends — and has lots of 
fascinating trips in store 
for them. Of course, the 
radio audience will go 
with them. 

Children of all ages 
should tune in on these 
programsand follow them 
carefully. 


Every— 
Monday 


Wednesday 
Friday 


At 4:30 P. M. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. WOWO 


At 5:30 P. M. 


Akron .. WADC 
Baltimore . WCAO 
Bangor . . WLBZ 
Boston . . WNAC 


Ss *-¢ 2-2 


Buffalo . WMAK 
Chicago . - WMAQ 
Cleveland ° «a 
Detroit . . . WGHP 
Minneapolis . WCCO 
New Bedford . WNBH 
New York City WABC 
Philadelphia . WCAU 
Providence . WEAN 
St.Louis . . KMOX 
Syracuse .. WFBL 
Toledo . . . WSPD 
Washington . WMAL 
Worcester . . WORC 


At 5:45 P.M. 
ye sepa | te 


Toronto, Canada CKGW 


Fun, good stories 
and surprises! 








The BOOKHOUSE for CHILDREN, DEPT. 19A, 360 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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The subject of reading is presented in Sarah A. 
Wallace’s Let Parents Teach Poems (page 71). 
Miss Wallace lives in Washington, is a teacher, 
and a parent-teacher enthusiast. Poetry is a 
living thing, says Miss Wallace, to be read and 
spoken aloud. To guide parents she lists several 
poems that are suitable for varying ages. 


In preparation for the observance of Chil- 
dren’s Book Week, which is coming Novem- 
ber 16-22 is The County Library Gives Wings 
to Books (page 72). Julia Wright Merrill tells 
why county libraries should be established, and 
how parent-teacher associations can help. The 
old-fashioned idea that the public might be per- 
mitted to take books from the library on suf- 
ferance has given place to an idea of service, 
and books now literally go out in search of 
country readers. Miss Merrill is chairman of the 
National Committee on Library Extension. 


Don’t you want to meet the Fink family? Per- 
haps you know them under some other name. 
Perhaps your own family sometimes has a Fink- 
ish touch. Dr. Garry Cleveland Myers begins 
Some Adventures of the Fink Family (page 76) 
this month, and more will follow. You may be 
sure that the difficulties of the Finks—Father, 
Mother, Phyllis, Philip, and Phebe—are true to 
daily experience, and that Dr. Myers will know 
how to help them—and the rest of us. 


Does your child refuse to eat certain valuable 
articles of food? Does he sometimes refuse to 
eat at all, at the table? Then Jule E. Schultz in 
What Price Dessert! (page 79) has something 
to help you. Miss Schultz is a bacteriologist of 
wide experience who, on account of her interest 
in children’s diet, spent some time during the 
past year cooking for the children in a small 
private school in Chicago. There she saw the 
practical benefits of such management as she 
has described. 


In The Significance of Teaching in This Gen- 
eration (page 82) Eula F. Hunter, president of 
the Department of Classroom Teachers of the 
National Education Association, presents a vision 
of the supreme purpose of teaching. Cooperation, 
international understanding, universal peace— 
the accomplishment of these mighty ends lies in 
the hands of those who form the ideas of the 
young. This is one of a number of articles 
planned by the director of the Department of 
Education particularly for the help of teacher 
members. 


What Is Willing Obedience? asks Sidonie 
Matsner Gruenberg (page 84). There is hardly 
a parent who does not desire enlightenment on 
the subject of discipline. “Parents need to be 
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statesmen rather than policemen”—Mrs. Gruen- 
berg’s article is an amplification of what she 
means by that observation. She is director of the 
Child Study Association of America and lec- 
turer on Parent Education at Teachers College, 
Columbia. Her article is second in the series for 
study groups sponsored by Dr. Ada Hart Arlitt, 
chairman of the Committee on Parent Education. 


Definite information regarding safety precau- 
tions in transporting school children has not been 
widely disseminated. Marian Laverne Telford 
in The School Bus (page 88) deals with the sub- 
ject systematically. Miss Telford is associate 
chairman of the Committee on Safety and a mem- 
ber of the staff of the National Safety Council. 


—_—_——+ 

Understanding the Adolgscent, by Esther L. 
Richards (page 91) is reprinted through the 
courtesy of the Journal of*the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women. Dr. Richards is 
associate professor of psychiatry in Johns Hop- 
kins University. She urges the importance of find- 
ing out the adolescent’s point of view. 


Wendell Johnson, who writes The Child Who 
Stutters (Page 95), considers two questions: Will 
the child grow out of stuttering without assis- 
tance ? And does he mind his impediment greatly ? 
To the first question Mr. Johnson answers, 
“Generally and fundamentally, no.” To the sec- 
ond, “Emphatically, yes!” Mr. Johnson has first- 
hand knowledge because he himself has been a 
stutterer. He is author of the book, “Because I 
Stutter,” and a member of the Speech Clinic at 
the University of Iowa. 


The Grist Mill editorial (page 98) is a wel- 
come contribution by Arthur Dean, editor of 
“Your Boy and Your Girl,” syndicated articles 
on problem parents and problem children. 


There is a delightful new page called The 
Story Hour for Children (page 104). This is 
something that our readers have asked for; some- 
thing for the children themselves, either to enjoy 
alone or with their parents. Dr. Randall J. Con- 
don, chairman of the Committee on School Educa- 
tion, is culling the stories for this page from “The 
Atlantic Readers” which he edited for Little, 
Brown & Company. 


CorrRECTION—In the September Who Wrote It 
and How to Use It, Harold Ladd Smith, con- 
tributor of the symposium, What My Father 
Means to Me, was described as Principal of the 
High School in Proctor, Vermont. Mr. Smith 
is really a business man, president of the local 
parent-teacher association, and an actively in- 
terested father. 
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